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Lessons in Literacy 



Introduction 

The National Literacy Strategy aims to improve the teaching of 
reading and writing and to raise standards of attainment. It is 
based on evidence that school improvement depends on 
increased knowledge and understanding of literacy and more 
effective management of literacy in individual classrooms and 
schools. The Achievement in Multilingual Schools (AIMS) 
Project provided schools with the opportunity to respond to 
recent developments in literacy teaching and to develop whole 
school approaches to improve attainment in literacy. The 
'Lessons in Literacy' demonstrated in these case studies provide 
detailed accounts of how schools have begun to address the 
new literacy agenda. They illustrate the successful strategies 
that have been used in particular classrooms and schools to 
raise the attainment and achievement of bilingual pupils. 




One fifth of Bradford schools, from the whole age range, 
participated in the AIMS Project. These fifty schools have the 
highest proportions of bilingual pupils and most have been 
involved in this GEST funded project for two years. All AIMS 
Project schools have at least 40% bilingual pupils and many 
have at least 90%. 

The aims of the project were to: 

• Improve the teaching of language and literacy. 

• Raise attainment in English. 

• Improve access to the National Curriculum. 

Project Structure 



AIMS SCHOOL PROJECT 



Each year, in their AIMS project proposal, schools identified 
their school objectives, their bilingual pupils' language 
development needs and their staff development needs. Schools 
received an allocation of supply days to resource their school 
language development plan. Regular project review days were 
held to monitor progress, disseminate strategies and evaluate 
outcomes. 



AIMS TRAINING 



A popular programme of courses for AIMS project schools 
included: literacy teaching, oracy, multimedia, non-fiction texts, 
thinking skills, storytelling, 'First Steps' and specific 
curriculum areas such as Science, Technology, Music and 
Maths. An innovative LEA Upper schools training programme 
involved staff and pupils in applying new literacy teaching and 
learning strategies. Open University study courses supported 
teacher action research related to the school AIMS project. 

Major conferences featured leading international figures in 
literacy such as David Wray, Jo Phenix, and David Reynolds. 

Outcomes 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGE AND LITERACY 



• The strategy, training and resources provided by this project 
have successfully improved multilingual schools' focus on 
language learning objectives. A large number of 
multilingual schools are now working to common literacy 
objectives, informed by the high quality training and 
research provided by LEA and national experts. 

• The range of literacy teaching strategies has been extended 
and improved in many schools. 



• Whole school approaches and guidelines for aspects of 
literacy teaching and learning have been developed. 

• Resources have been developed and organised to match 
new approaches to teaching literacy. 



ATTAINMENT IN ENGLISH 



• At the beginning of the project all schools performed below 
the national average in the core subjects in end of key stage 
tests. Some schools have shown significant improvement in 
both Key Stage 1 and Key Stage 2 results. Where there are 
improvements, schools make clear that the literacy 
strategies developed through the AIMS Project have made a 
direct contribution to raising attainment. There is, as yet, 
insufficient data to make clear judgements about the impact 
on end of key stage attainment. 

• Qualitative data from schools which describes the learning 
outcomes of particular groups of children demonstrates 
raised achievement in specific aspects of literacy and 
language competence. The qualitative analysis of outcomes 
is an essential aspect of the evaluation of successful 
strategies for teaching and learning. 



ACCESS TO THE NATIONAL CURRICULUM 



• Evaluation of the 'Language for Learning' programmes 
developed in Upper schools demonstrates that pupils have 
been able to transfer what they have leamt to subject 
learning and are able to explain the reading and writing 
strategies they have acquired. 

• In First and Middle schools many AIMS school projects 
have extended strategies for reading non-fiction text across 
the curriculum through the use of Big Books, the Literacy 
Lesson, 'First Steps' and the application of strategies 
illustrated in David Wray's writing and conference 
presentation. Nursery schools have developed the use of 
core stories. A Special school has developed strategies for 
maximising communication with bilingual pupils who have 
profound and multiple learning difficulties. 

• The successful use of the arts has been a striking and 
effective element of some project work. Culturally and 
linguistically relevant art and poetry has stimulated and 
extended pupils' self expression in speaking and writing. 

Key Features of Effective 
Practice 



WHOLE SCHOOL STRATEGIES AND PLANS 



The best schools work on improvements in literacy at a whole 
school level and use a project framework. The senior 
management commit themselves to improving an aspect of 
literacy, develop strategies through in-service training, and pilot 
work in particular year groups. Plans are based on an analysis 
of pupil, teacher and school development needs. Development 
activities are led well by teachers with good specialist 
knowledge and staff are systematically involved in trying out 
new methods and systems. Collaborative, action- research 
methods are used to trial, observe and evaluate teaching and 
learning. Good guidance, checklists, proformas and the 
organisation of resources ensure that learning is focused on the 
agreed objectives and provide support for teaching and 
assessment. New practices are documented as whole school 
policy and guidance, to ensure they are implemented both 
flexibly and consistently, across year groups and eventually the 
whole school. In a number of schools, Reading Recovery trained 
staff, working in the role of internal consultant, are having a 
significant impact on whole school approaches to reading and 
writing. 
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'MISS, THEY MIGHT BE STARS!' 



SHARON HOGAN, FARHAT AZIZ AND SHELLY FINGRET, WESTBOURNE FIRST SCHOOL 
CLAIRE ACKROYD, CARTWRIGHT HALL ART GALLERY 



AIM To develop bilingual children's use of language, through original works 




' Time Image 2 ' 
by Arpana Caur 



Background 

Westbourne First School has always placed 
great value on the art curriculum: 

'Westbourne has a commitment to the appreciation 
and development of the arts, regularly invites 
practising artists into the school, and makes trips 
to places of artistic interest.' 

Art Policy, Westbourne First School, 1993 

This commitment to the arts was celebrated in 
the summer of 1995 when the school held an 
arts festival, 'A Mirror on Manningham', in 
conjunction with Bradford Festival. At the 
same time the school started a one year 
combined project with Cartwright Hall Art 
Gallery on developing the language skills of 
bilingual children through engaging with 
original works of art. This enabled the school 
to promote the arts and to focus on the basic 



skills of speaking and listening. The school 
already had strong links with Cartwright Hall 
Art Gallery, which is a rich local resource, with 
a strong education team. The original works of 
art were selected from its collections. 

The school project staff included three teachers, 
each representing an age range, who worked 
alongside the Advisory Teacher from 
Cartwright Hall. Project staff worked initially 
with small groups of children and then with 
whole class groups, incorporating the work 
into medium term planning. In this way it was 
possible to develop strategies and then test and 
use the findings in a class situation. What 
evolved was a structured approach to 
developing the children's language skills 
through critical studies in the art curriculum. 
What follows is a record of the project 
highlighting key strategies and outcomes. 
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Objectives 

• To develop a structure for teachers and 
pupils to use when responding to and 
evaluating works of art. 

• To explore the ways of extending and 
reinforcing language after the initial input 
with the work of art. 

• To value the interactions of language and 
literacy with visual literacy. 

• To find effective ways of using both 
European and Asian works of art from the 
collections of Bradford Art Galleries and 
Museums. 

An Image of Time - 
Early Years, Key Stages 
1 and 2 

'Time Image 2' was a work which offered 

opportunities for developing work with 

different age groups: 

Early Years Colour and pattern. 

Key Stage 1 Narrative composition - two 
figures from different 
generations. 



Prompt questions: 'Time Image 2' 

CONTENT 

What can you see in this picture? 

Where do you think these two people 
might be? 

FORM 

What shapes do you see in the sky? 

Why do the figures stand out so clearly? 
PROCESS 

What have you noticed about the small dots? 
What has the artist used to paint this 
picture? 

MOOD 

What are the differences between the two 
people in the painting? 

What do their faces tell us about what 
they are thinking? 

Each teacher planned one half day visit to the 
gallery with their group of eight children. The 
Advisory Teacher worked alongside each of 
the teachers so that a common approach to 
working from works of art could develop. 
Each of the three groups was engaged in 
purposeful conversation and discussion for 
over 20 minutes. Transcripts of conversation 
were kept and used as poetic extracts in later 
work and displays. 



Key Stage 2 The choices an artist makes 
between observed and 
imagined images. 

The approach for all year groups was based on 
Rod Taylor's 1 . questioning model of content, 
form, process and mood which has been used 
successfully in the gallery for a number of 
years. 'Engaging zvith a Work of Art', Druncroon 
Education Art Centre, Wigan 2 , is a clear and 
simple version of this model for teachers new 
to the idea of initiating discussion from works 
of art. 



Sample observations by Early Years children: 



The girl is scared 

The zooman is like a ghost. 

She is looking up here. She is looking up here. 
Clouds. Up to the sky . 

They rain. 

The small dots in that picture. 

I can count one , tzoo, three, four. 

A black stick. 




The older children also thought hard about the 
patterns around the figures. They thought they 
might be 'flozoers' or 'snozo' and one boy said: 
'Miss, they might be stars!' 

Early Years children worked in 
pairs printing their own pattern 
on a dupatta (headscarf or shawl), 
having discussed the repeating 
pattern in 'Time Image 2' of three 
dots and a line. In the following 
sessions children developed print 
making skills and had a follow up 
visit to the gallery to view a 
second piece of work 



Block printing in pairs. 



The Key Stage 1 group role- 
played stories involving a young 
person and an older relative (a 
child and grandparent). They 
talked about their own 
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KEY FINDINGS 



grandparents and focused on the techniques 
Arpana Caur had used to make one person old 
and the other younger. Working on brightly 
coloured backgrounds they drew a young 
person and an older person, often themselves 
and one of their grandparents. The Year 2 
children expressed an interest in Arpana Caur 
and had questions they wanted to ask her. As 
a follow-up activity they wrote letters to her in 
India. 

The Key Stage 2 children were eager to paint 
after the gallery visit and had lots of their own 
ideas. They were encouraged to look at 
Arpana Caur's bold use of colour and pattern. 
It became apparent that if they were required 
to talk to the teacher while they were working 
it hindered their thought processes. When the 
work was completed a group discussion took 
place. Together they identified and discussed 
the difference between 'observed' and 
'imagined', 'real' and 'unreal' in Arpana 
Caur's work and their own work. With the 
use of dictionaries, several definitions of 
'observe' and 'imagine' were found. They also 
compared this picture with 'The Boy and the 
Man' by George Clausen, a late nineteenth 
century painting with a narrative content 
contrasting youth and maturity. 

1 Rod Tai/lor, The Visual Arts in Education, Fainter Press, 1992 

2 Droncroon Education Art Centre, 2 Parson's Walk, 

Wigan WNl IRS 



• A structured discussion centred on one 
work of art was a very successful vehicle for 
encouraging speaking and listening. 

Teachers requested help in understanding 
and implementing the questioning model. 
They specifically requested examples of 
useful teacher prompt questions. 

• Visiting the gallery and seeing original 
works of art was in itself inspiring for 
children. Children responded well to new 
resources and new contexts. 

• Good reproductions of the specific work of 
art enabled language and art work to be 
continued back at school. A display of 
information about the artist provoked pupil 
interest. The success of these back-up 
resources led to the development of Project 
Boxes. 

• Children's thought processes were 
hindered if they were asked to talk about 
their work while they were making their 
own art. 

• The ideal time to discuss the children's 
work was after it had been completed. This 
could be done in a group or whole class 
context. The children's works became 
'originals' in their own right and a plenary 
gave added status. 




Children discussing their work. 
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Ice Pish - Early Years 




The visit to Cartivright Hall. 




Children handling ice after looking at 'Ice Fish' by 
Andy Goldsworthy. 



The ground had been covered with snow and 
ice for two weeks so we decided to focus on 
Andy Goldsworthy's work of art 'Ice Fish'. 
Children visited the gallery looked out for 
pictures with snow, looked at slabs of ice 



outdoors, and made their own ice picture 
using the same shapes, colours and forms. 
They also talked about each other's work. 



Prompt questions: Tee Fish' 

CONTENT 

What can you see? 

FORM 

What shapes can you see? 

PROCESS 

When and where might this have been 
made? 

Can you think of any problems? 
MOOD 

How does this picture make you feel? 



SALMA 



The following profile of Salma, age 4 years 3 
months demonstrates how these activities 
helped to promote her verbal confidence and 
vocabulary. 

Salma was very quiet in nursery and rarely 
spoke. After one term in nursery, staff 
discussed her records with her parents. Her 
dad revealed that Salma was very chatty and 
lively at home and was surprised to learn that 
she was very quiet in nursery The teacher 
explained that it was not unusual for children 
who are chatty at home not to talk in nursery 

s * 
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especially when learning a second language, 
but that staff would be trying to encourage her 
to speak. Salma was specifically chosen as part 
of the group of children visiting Cartwright 
Hall in the hope that it might stimulate her to 
talk. Salma might also gain confidence from 
making a trip to the gallery which is in her 
local park. 

At first Salma was very quiet although she 
obviously enjoyed being out of nursery. When 
the children were asked to look for paintings 
with snow in them, Salma was the first child 
to find one. She pointed frantically trying to 
attract the adults' attention, and when asked 
any questions nodded or pointed to the 
picture. Salma did not contribute to the verbal 
discussion when we first looked at 'Ice Fish', 
but she was absorbed during the practical 
session and to our surprise her work revealed 
the greatest visual understanding of the work, 
representing the sequence of shapes in a linear 
format with an obvious understanding of the 
importance of size. The next day at nursery the 
same materials were available for children to 
work with in the scrap area i.e. triangular 
shapes of varying sizes, black paper and glue. 
Salma repeated almost exactly her 
arrangement of shapes from the previous day. 
When asked by a bilingual member of staff 
who had not attended the trip, she told her 



that she had looked at a picture and done ~ 
some glueing. 

Since this time Salma has been talking 
spasmodically to different members of staff 
with increasing regularity, using mother 
tongue and English. A few weeks later when 
looking at the photographs from the visit 
Salma said 'There at park , fish , fish , fish ! Salma 
was the only one of the group to have 
remembered anything about the title of the 
work we looked at. Her artwork provides the 
front cover design for 'Lessons in Literacy'. 



KEY FINDINGS 



• Preparation for a visit by using a 
photograph album of the art gallery 
increased opportunities for language before, 
during and after the visit. 

• When young children visit the gallery, a 
task will focus their attention while they 
explore the new space. 

• Where possible, works that are relevant to 
children's current experiences are more 
meaningful, in this case it was the cold, icy 
weather. 

• For children who do not talk much in the 
classroom, a change of environment may 
stimulate and promote language. 







Ice Fish by Salma. 
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The Tomb Cloth - Key Stage 1 




Children's Tomb Cloth 



The teacher chose a printed textile tomb cloth 
from Rajasthan. She could see opportunities 
for developing the themes of pattern and 
printing which had begun with working from 
'Time Image 2' by Arpana Caur. 

The cultural significance of the work meant 
that children were very interested in its 
context. After a detailed discussion based on 
the prompt questions, the children worked in 
near silence engrossed in their practical work. 



Children made plasticine print-blocks of stars 
or moons. Working in pairs on maroon- 
coloured paper with a cream paper insert the 
children printed, painted and drew their own 
responses to the tomb cloth. In particular, 
special messages were written and drawn in 
the centre of their pieces. The children shared 
ideas as the pieces were completed. 



Prompt questions: 'Tomb Cloth' 

CONTENT 

What can you see? 

Can you see some writing? 

Have you seen this writing before? 

FORM 

Where is the writing? 

What can you see around the edge? 
PROCESS 

How do you think the stars were made? 
MOOD 

What do you think this material might 
be used for? 

Would it be used for a wedding? 




KEY FINDINGS 



• With the use of structured questioning the 
teacher was able to confidently lead the 
discussion about the work of art. 

• Structured discussion led to focused, 
purposeful practical activities. 

• Opportunities for reinforcing language were 
not appropriate whilst the children were 
engrossed in the practical activity. The 
resulting art works provided starting points 
for later discussion. 
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Vegetables and Lubna Choivdhary's ceramic objects 

The teacher of the Key Stage 1 children chose 
to work with ceramic objects made by Lubna 
Chowdhary. The two styles of the artist's 
work are represented in the collections at 
Cartwright Hall: imaginary pods and fruits 
and ceramic buildings. In both cases texture, 
pattern, shape and form predominate as visual 
elements. 



Looking at a Karela 

It's the shape of a 
banana 

Like a strawberry 
(referring to the stalk) 
Its a handle 
A stick 

Large laminated 
photographs of the 
artist at work were 
also used to help the 
children understand 
the artist's working 
processes. We talked 
about Lubna 
Chowdhary making 
vegetables from clay 
and the different 
things she pressed 
into the clay to make 
patterns. Then it 
was the children's 
turn to make 
vegetables from clay. 
We started as if we 
were making a 
samosa (a familiar 
process for all the 
children). We talked 
about what might be 
inside, and about the 
seeds and the stalk. 
The children made 
textures with such things as plaster moulds, 
plastic combs and shells, just like Lubna 
Chowdhary. 

As the practical activity finished, the children 
returned to the circle to discuss the work thev 
had made. 



KEY FINDINGS 



Lubna Chowdharys delicate work was not 
suitable for handling so the teacher decided to 
use vegetables from the local shop. The form, 
shape and texture echoed Lubna Chowdharys 
work. 

The session started with a circle time 
discussion which was already established as a 
way of promoting listening and co-operative 
skills. Each vegetables was selected and 
passed around. The children described the ^ 
vegetable when, and only when, they held it. 41 



• Looking at and handling 3D objects 
promoted greater confidence in working 
three dimensionally. 

• Circle time was valuable for developing 
speaking and listening skills. 

• A model of practice was emerging: input 
with discussion, practical work, revie~w and 
discussion. 

• The practical activity gave concrete meaning 
to the language. 
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Working with an Artist - Key Stage 2 




Child drawing in front of a Phutkari 

Work with Year 2 and 3 children combined the 
school’s Maths topic on shape with the Art 
topic on textiles. The artefacts chosen were 
pieces of embroidered textiles from India 
called 'Phulkaris'. 

Prompt questions: 'Phulkari' 

FORM 

What shapes can you see? 

Do you notice something different in this 
pattern? 

Where can you see a pattern repeating? 
PROCESS 

How do you think this was made? 

How do you think the pattern is kept the 
same? 

MOOD 

What do you notice about the colours? 
What event could this be used for? 



Before the gallery visit the children received 
input on shape. This knowledge allowed them 
to talk at length about the pattern and design 
of the Phulkaris. The children discussed the 
meaning of the word 'Phulkari' which 
translates as "flower work". The children were 
interested to find out about the history of 
Phulkaris and to compare ideas. Following 
discussion, the children collected shapes and 
colours from one of the Phulkaris. On 
returning to school they created their own 
Phulkari designs. 



The artist Bhajan Hunjan was invited to work 
with the children in school. Bhajan Hunjan is 
a trilingual artist whose own prints and 
paintings were inspired by the patterns and 
colours of Phulkaris. She worked for two days 
with groups of children designing and 
printing a collective Phulkari. 

The children had retained much of the 
information they had learned at Cartwright 
Hall. They were given the task of choosing 
geometric shapes for the borders of their prints 
and creating a special shape for the centre. 
These shapes were cut out from thin card and 
then mono-printed onto calico. This wall 
hanging remains a permanent textile resource 
for the school. 




Bhajan Hunjan mono-printing with children 



KEY FINDINGS 



• Discussing and working with an artist 
highlighted the value of using living artists 
and original works of art to stimulate 
language and art work. 

• The discussion and practical activity 
successfully reinforced the Maths skills. 

• The school's use of an artist in residence 
needs to be planned carefully. 
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Communicating with Artists - Key Stage 2 
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In order to develop literacy as well as oral 
language skills, the children wrote letters to 
two of the living artists focused on, Arpana 
Caur and Shanti Panchal. This arose from the 
Advisory Teacher asking the children if there 
were any questions they would like to ask the 
artists. Children wrote their own individual 
letters to the artists and sent them with 
photographs of their work included. 

The replies came slowly but were worth 
waiting for. The replies enhanced the 
children's critical appreciation of art, as well as 
their self-esteem. Arpana Caur wrote a general 
letter to all the children, and Shanti Panchal 
wrote individual letters on hand-made paper. 
These were felt to be gifts of art and the school 
presented them to the children in frames to 
treasure. 



The replies from Shanti were shared in a 
group, and children read and discussed 
extracts from his letters. 



KEY FINDINGS 



The discovery that artists are real people led 
to purposeful and meaningful extension 
activities. 

The planned use of literary work can 
enhance the critical studies aspect of the art 
curriculum. 



Summary 



Shanti Panchal's letter 
to Zahid. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The project developed through successful 
collaboration between a school and an art 
gallery prepared to share and learn from one 
another. Valuable lessons were learned about 
how to structure discussion and plan practical 
work to extend pupils' artistic response and 
maximise their oral contributions. We 
discovered how the use of artists' work, 
especially by Asian and British Asian artists, 
stimulated art work and language activities 
with bilingual children. The careful selection 
of contemporary and traditional art from 
both Britain and the Indian sub-continent 
was woven together effectively to create 
excellent opportunities to develop 
children's critical appreciation of art 
and extend their use of language. 
Suggested frameworks for questions 
for use with children about images 
and artefacts were a great asset to 
teachers who could then add to or 
adapt them. Talking with and 
writing to artists was very 
stimulating, and created a 
powerful purpose for self 
expression. Reading replies 
from the artists provided a 
real thrill and excitement. 
This has been a memorable 
project for the children, 
teachers, gallery staff and 
artists, not least because images are 
often more powerful than words. 
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KEY FINDINGS 



OBJECTIVE 


KEY FINDINGS 


To develop a model 
for teachers and pupils to use 
when responding to and 
evaluating works of art. 


• A model of 

- input and questions 

- activities 

- evaluation and discussion 
provides an effective planning framework. 

• A structured approach to planning art and oral language enhances pupil's 
linguistic and artistic responses. 

• A model for questions gives teachers confidence in promoting discussion. 

• The model was useful for artists and teachers working together. 

• Key Stage 1 children need to have practical activities shortly after looking at the 
work of art. 

• Key Stage 2 children can cope with a wider range of follow-up activities and gain 
from comparing and contrasting two works of art. 


To explore ways of extending 
and reinforcing language 
after the initial input with 
the work of art. 


• Children are able to encounter and understand the meaning of a wide range of 
new vocabulary through art. 

• Giving information about the artist promotes a desire for children to produce their 
own works of art and communicate with the artist. 

• The opportunity for children to work alongside and communicate with an artist 
enhances critical study skills and self esteem. 

• Bilingual staff play an important part in promoting language development, 
especially for younger children. 


To value the interaction 
between language and 
literacy, with visual literacy. 


• Where children speak the same home language, effective discussion often uses 
both English and the mother tongue. 

• Practical work is highly motivating. Children develop a visual language which 
needs to be valued alongside spoken language. The opportunities for spoken 
language more often occur after, rather than during, practical work. 

• Discussion of children’s own work is one of the most successful vehicles for 
promoting language. 

• Using a circle is an effective way to develop speaking and listening in a group for 
all levels of children. 


To find effective ways of using 
both European and Asian works 
of art from the collections of 
Bradford Art Galleries and 
Museums. 


• Using original works of art can be a successful vehicle for developing speaking 
and listening. 

• Culturally significant works of art promote pupils' responses. 

• Good reproductions enable work to continue and develop back at school. 

• Asian and British Asian artists can provide powerful role models for British Asian 
children. 

• Younger children should be given opportunities to handle objects related to works 
of art. This promotes their artistic and linguistic responses. 



Further details of this project can be found in the CD-ROM ART CONNECTIONS: Cultural Links, 

Bradford Art Galleries & Museums, 1997. 
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AIM To plan and implement a Literacy Lesson. 
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Amina Begum. 
Year 3 



What is a Literacy Lesson? 

A Literacy Lesson is a period of time in the 
day when a teacher and the whole class focus 
upon developing literacy skills through the 
use of enlarged text and focused follow up 
activities. It was originally introduced in New 
Zealand to support children coming out of a 
Reading Recovery Programme, but has proved 
to be a successful way to teach all children. 

The lesson is split into three carefully planned 
stages with these flexible guides for timing: 

• Introduction 15 - 20 minutes 

• Activities 30 - 35 minutes 

• Summary 10 - 15 minutes 

The Introduction features whole class teaching 
about a text using enlarged print. Follow up 
Activities are related to the text and carefully 
planned to practice the literacy skills and 
knowledge skills under discussion. While the 
class are engaged independently on these 
activities the teacher should have some 
uninterrupted time to hear individuals or 
groups of children reading. The Summary is a 
whole class session which draws together the 
key features of the lesson and outcomes from 
the activities. 



INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the Introduction is for: 

• The teacher to model reading behaviour and 
point out significant features of text. 

• The children to practice reading with the 
support of an adult in a non threatening 
situation. 

At the beginning a teacher and the whole class 
may, for example, say the alphabet, read 
enlarged familiar poems and riddles or 
reconsider a previous lesson's work. The 
teacher will then move onto the main focus of 
the lesson which could be a big book or a 
teacher-made resource in enlarged text. The 
text is read aloud by everyone at the same 
time and aspects of the text are highlighted by 
the teacher: 

• How the text is structured: 

For example, title, author, illustrator, index, 
contents, characterisation, plot. 

• Features of words and sentences: 

For example, new vocabulary, grammar, 
punctuation, spelling patterns, rhyming 
words. 
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These aspects are addressed at different levels 
to ensure that all children are actively 
involved. Only one or two aspects are focused 
on in the follow up activities. 



ACTIVITIES 



The children need to be organised into reading 
groups by their ability but these groups must 
remain flexible as children progress at different 
rates. Each group is given a small number of 
activities to complete during a set period of 
time. A reading task board may be introduced 
which will list the activities each group of 
children are expected to complete. This 
encourages independence. 

A variety of activities provides opportunities 
for individual and shared responses to the 
literature. These may involve: 

• writing alternative endings 

• character reviews 

• rewriting stories from another viewpoint 

• writing and responding to poetry 

• preparing a news report. 

Grammatical, phonic or punctuation exercises 
may also be appropriate. Tape recorders can be 
used for retelling stories or for listening to 
stories while following the text. Non-fiction 
texts are also appropriate for researching a 
subject and relevant page layouts explored. 

If these activities are well introduced, 
interesting and appropriate for the age of the 
child the teacher will be free to hear readers 
without constant interruptions. A teacher can 
expect to hear at least two groups of children 
read shared texts during this time. 



SUMMARY 



The lesson Summary is key component of the 
literacy lesson. It should not be omitted due to 
teachers running out of time because it is vital 
if learning is to be consolidated and reviewed. 
It is a time when the whole class share chosen 
pieces of work, praise each other and highlight 
what has been learnt. 

How the literacy lesson 
was introduced into my 
school 

Prior to the literacy lesson, teachers found it 
difficult to spend quality time actually 
teaching children to read. I was fortunate to 
attend a course introducing the literacy lesson, 
run by Liz Fisher, from the Bradford LEA 
Language and Literacy Team. This included a 
video of a teacher running such a lesson and 



discussion of how to organise activities. I - 
returned to school and decided to have a go 
myself. Initially it was trialled in a Year 1 class 
and my own Year 3 class. It was invaluable to 
have two teachers who could share ideas and 
discuss concerns. Mutual observations were 
extremely useful, and provided the support 
and opportunity to talk about specific issues. 
Liz Fisher then came in to introduce the 
literacy lesson to the whole staff at a staff 
meeting. It has gradually been extended 
throughout the whole school, but all staff must 
be allowed to run it in their own way if it is to 
work for each individual. 

It has been decided that the following 
minimum lengths of time will be spent on the 
literacy lesson in any given week: 



Class Timing of Literacy Lessons 


Nursery 


Focus upon a particular text 
every day. Use a range of 
literature including big 
books. 


Reception 


Initially at least two sessions, 
leading to at least three 
sessions by the end of the 
year. During this time they 
will focus on one large text 
carrying out only short 
activities. 


Year 1 


At least one session a week. 
One hour long by the end of . 
the year. 


Year 2 


Daily sessions of 
approximately one hour in 
duration, although this 
remains flexible. 


Years 3 and 4 


Daily sessions up to 75 
minutes, again this remains 
flexible. 



One piece of literature will be studied over a 
period of days in each of the above years, to 
ensure all aspects are considered and developed. 



How did we Adapt the 
Basic Structure of a 
Literacy Lesson for our 
School? 

It is vital that each school and individual 
teacher explore different ways of planning and 
delivering the literacy lesson. There is no one 
right answer. We decided to focus the Literacy 
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Lesson on one genre each half term, for 
example poetry, myths and legends, traditional 
stories, fairy stories, modem authors or 
non-fiction. The Literacy Lesson is not 
necessarily linked to topic work, although 
topic work is sometimes incorporated through 
story and information, for example about the 
Romans, and comprehension exercises or 
research may be topic linked. 

We plan the Literacy Lessons within age 
ranges, recognising that all activities must be 
appropriate and adapted to the needs of the 
children being taught. Only one or two 
activities are covered in any one lesson. 
Teachers and classroom assistants work with 
at least three groups of children a day between 
them. 

In the Early Years it is a valuable time to share 
rhymes, repetitive texts and familiar stories. It 
is a way to model how phonic, context and 
picture cues can all be used to aid reading. A 
new letter will still be studied each week and 
this will be highlighted within the text and 
through objects collected. Magnetic letters will 
be used to build new words starting with that 
letter. 

It is important that texts are chosen carefully 
to highlight specific teaching points. With all 
ages we use a pointer to highlight the text 
being read and to ensure the rest of the text is 
not obscured. We encourage children to 
express an opinion about the story or 
non-fiction text. 

Resources 

The organisation of resources is key to the 
success of the literacy lesson. Sets of books 
need to be collated and stored together and 
follow up work needs to be planned for each 
text. Initially we used the resources already 
available within school. We used the big books 
that we already had and individual teachers 
made some new enlarged texts themselves. 
Within my own classroom, collections of 
poetry were typed and made into multiple 
copies as books for the children to share and I 
also made enlarged copies of poems to be read 
by the whole class. We are now at the stage of 
having bought multiple copies of a variety of 
texts and many are supported by big books. 
The allocation of texts to year groups needs to 
be decided to avoid repetition. 



Why have a Literacy 
Lesson? 

Especially in a school where there many 
children have English as an additional 
language, pupils need to see language learning 
modelled in order to retain information with 
understanding. As with any learning, children 
benefit from having the opportunity to 
repeatedly visit a concept in a non- threatening 
environment until it is embedded in their own 
knowledge. The structure of the Literacy 
Lesson ensures this as a basis for learning. 

The Literacy Lesson is helping to deliver our 
language policy objectives to: 

• Foster a love and enjoyment of literature 

• Create an environment where children have 
a desire to read 

• Improve reading and writing and oracy 
skills 

• Encourage children to become more 
independent and responsible for their own 
learning 

• Develop children's responses to a variety of 
texts 

• Develop fluency, expression, accuracy and 
comprehension skills 

• Provide children with a model of different 
styles of reading and writing 

• Ensure children encounter a wide range of 
texts 

• Develop consistency in the teaching of 
literacy throughout the school. 

As a result of introducing the Literacy Lesson, 
teachers involved have changed key aspects of 
their teaching: 

• When praising the children it is for specific 
behaviours, making them focus upon their 
own learning and reading behaviour. 

• Expression and fluency are regularly 
modelled and the children practice with 
support. 

• Punctuation is taught in context and is 
much more meaningful to the children. 

They do transfer the learning to other pieces 
of work. 

• Reading is much more meaningful and 
enjoyable than five or ten constantly 
interrupted minutes a couple of times a 
week with a teacher. 

In our school the most tangible change has 
been children's attitude towards reading. They 
are excited and look forward to the Literacy 
Lesson. All children experience success in 
reading and are aware of what they are 
learning and how they are making progress. 
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Improvements in Children’s Response: 

• Every child now shows enthusiasm for 
reading 

• Children are reading a larger amount of 
literature every day 

• Children who showed little interest in 
reading in the past now pick up a book 
whenever they have a free moment and 
will read aloud with a partner or 
silently alone. 

• Less able children are now asking each 
other questions like, 'Who is the 
author?' or 'Is there a contents page?' 

• Children are beginning to work with a 
higher degree of independence. 

• Children actively look for punctuation 
marks and adapt their reading or 
intonation appropriately. 

• Expression is important to the children 
and they help each other to develop this 
skill. 

• They enjoy choral reading and explore 
different ways to develop this 
independently when practising for a 
group presentation of a text. 

• The children now all enjoy writing both 
stories and poems and it is noticeable 
that their work has improved. 



The Next Steps for our 
School 

We are now developing a Literacy Lesson 
folder with ideas related to given texts. We 
have also decided to have Key Texts that are to 
be studied by a given year group to ensure 
children do have some continuity in their 
experience of literature across a year group. 
Displays are to be set up related to books and 
lots more materials made. The whole staff are 
to have training in the use of the "First Steps" 
programme for assessing and teaching 
reading. A new reading record folder which 
incorporates assessment sheets for reading, 
phonics and grammar is also being trialled 
throughout the school. It encourages teachers 
to note the strategies a child is using when 
reading and to consider future development 
work. We also want to collect further resources 
and to have some books organised into themes 
to link to topic work. For this to be possible 
team planning is vital and resources and ideas 
must be shared both between year groups and 
throughout key stages. 



Examples of Activities 

Here are examples of activities that were used 
during literacy lessons on the themes of 
poetry, fiction and non fiction. We also 
extended children's creative and imaginative 
response to literature through art and 
technology activities. Just remember that 
activities must be manageable and do not try 
to do too much at any one time since you are 
focusing upon developing the children's 
reading skills. 
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• Listen to taped poems and follow the text at 
the same time. 

• Choose a topic and write an adjective, noun, 
verb poem 

Brown horses running 
Black birds singing 
Soft cats purring 

• Choose a subject for a poem then describe 
what that animal does 

Monkeys 
Eating bananas 
Swinging slowly 
Chattering loudly 

• Metaphor poems 

Pine trees in the snow, 

Remind me tall of soldiers guarding 
Then cross out the 'remind me of' and you are 
left with: 

Pine trees in the snow, 

Tall soldiers guarding 

• Noun, verb and adverb poems 

Men shouting angrily, 

Dogs playing happily 

,1 i 
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• Plural noun, present tense verb and adverb 
poems 

Ants act angrily, 

Bears bark boldly 
Go through the alphabet 

• Write a descriptive poem following a given 
style and topic 

I can see the wind 

When a kite flies high, 

When daffodils are dancing, 

When my hair blows, 

I can see the wind. 

• An adjective syllable poem 

Pirates, pirates, pirates, 

Ace, angry, alien pirates, 

Bold, bearded bilious pirates, 

Cool, cunning, creative pirates, 

Pirates, pirates, PIRATES! 

Again, go through the alphabet 



NON-FICTION 



• Page layout - represent information with a 
similar style or structure, or design a new 
page. 



• Activities which involve using the contents, 
index and glossary pages of a book. 



What I know 
already 




What I want 
to know 




Where I will 
find this 
information 




What I have 
learned 




What I still 
need to know 





• Brainstorm what is already known about a 
topic. Research it further and note new 
information in an adjacent column on a 
page 

• Write down instructions after reading an 
explanation. 



• Note the parts of a text which have not been 
understood then decide how meaning may 
be sought. 

• Have an unfamiliar word from a text on a 
piece of card. Children locate it within a text 
then try to decide upon its meaning by 
reading around it. 

• Make a book of facts about a given subject. 

• Use writing frames to represent ideas or an 
argument An example of this may be 
Before I began my reading I thought that. . . 
But when I read about it I found out that. . . 

I also learnt that... 

Further more I learnt that. . . 

Finally I learnt that... 



FICTION 



• Listen to stories told on a tape and follow a 
text. 

• Tell stories onto a tape. 

• Write an alternative ending. 

• Make books. 

• Dramatic readings of stories for the class or 
younger children. 

• Write a story as a play then act it out for an 
audience. 

• Re-present the story in a different form e.g. 
picture story or cartoon strip. 

• Adverts in response to parts of a text e.g. 
'Wanted' posters. 

• A police and school report about a 
character. 

• Character diaries. 

• Retell a story from another characters point 
of view. 

• Postcards from a character. 

• Letters or messages to a character - with 
very young children a two way imaginary 
dialogue can be set up. 

• Drama and role play to explore issues, re 
enact stories or change events. 

• List all information given about the 
characters, setting and events. 

• List likes and dislikes about a story. 

• Book reviews. 

• Re-organise a confused account of a story. 

• Time line of events. 

• Highlight high frequency words or 
punctuation within a text. 

■n 
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TECHNOLOGY 



• Imaginative paintings or drawings in response to 
specific descriptions or stories as a whole. 

• Draw a map of the story plot events and places in 
order. 

• Draw or paint a picture of a character. 

• Paint adjectives. 

• Paint verbs. 

• Design book covers. 

• Make clay models. 



• Make puppets. 

• Make models. 

• Make sets for a play. 

• Cookery e.g. porridge. 



KEY OUTCOMES 



Aims Project Focus 

Introduce the Literacy Lesson to 
improve: 

• The teaching of reading. 

• The range and organisation of 
resources for teaching reading. 

• Attitudes to reading and 
reading behaviour. 



Teaching Outcomes 

• Staff have become more 
structured when planning and 
delivering the Literacy Lesson. 

• Almost the whole school has 
decided to participate. 

• Planning has resulted in 
activities which are carefully 
matched to ability. 

• Praise is used more 
constructively for specific 
reading and learning behaviour. 

• Phonics planning is in place and 
resources collated. 

• Punctuation is taught in context. 



Learning Outcomes 

• All children have a more 
enthusiastic approach to 
reading. 

• They experience constant 
success and are more eager to 
read. 

• They are choosing a wider range 
of genres. 

• Children are becoming more 
independent and responsible for 
their own learning. 

• Less able children read more 
willingly and use their 
knowledge about how texts 
work. 

• Pupils are developing their 
expression and intonation. 
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AIM 



To improve the whole school approach to teaching reading. 




Introduction 

Byron is an inner city school with 326 pupils 
and an 80 place nursery. The majority of 
children are bilingual learners, who speak and 
write a range of languages: Punjabi, Bangla, 
Urdu and a small number who speak Pushto. 
The AIMS project has involved all members of 
staff: teachers. Section 11 (Talim) teachers, 
nursery nurses and non-teaching assistants. 

The AIMS coordinators and trainers have been 
the Deputy Headteacher and the Reading 
Recovery teacher. 

The focus for our two years’ work has been on 
reading and the teaching of reading strategies. 

It has, however, also been about the whole 
school developmental process and the 
subsequent phenomenal effects both on 
children's level of achievement and teaching 
methods. In creating this positive, 
empowering atmosphere for change and solid 
growth we have been able to ’weave’ other 
exciting language projects into our work and 
have woven a coherent tapestry, which has 
had a powerful impact on children’s language ^ 
development. ^ 



Identifying Needs in 
Reading 

Prior to 1993 a free reading system had 
operated. In 1993 the school adopted the 
Oxford Reading Tree scheme (ORT ) and 
Reading Recovery started at Bvron in 1994. 
Concerns about the low level of attainment in 
reading came from Reading Recovery 
observations and teachers experience of 
children’s performance. 

Results from the Reading Recovery 
observation tests showed poor scores in: 

• recognition of high frequency words; 

• knowledge of book conventions; 

• scores for integrated usage of reading 
strategies; 

• ability to read texts other than Oxford 
Reading Tree books. 

At staff meetings teachers identified concerr. 
about low levels of attainment and key 
questions about teaching children to read: 

• What are the steps children go through on 
the route to making one to one 
correspondence between visual pnnt and 
sounds? 
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• When should we stop children using their 
finger? 

• How can we ensure children acquire high 
frequency words? 

• Do Oxford Reading Tree books provide 
enough repetitive structure and high 
frequency words in the earlier stages? 

Planning 

Having identified the main areas of concern 
and secured AIMS funding, the Reading 
Recovery teacher and the Deputy Headteacher 
began to meet to discuss and prioritise whole 
school aims and objectives for Reading. We 
organised the content and schedule for staff 
training in reading and agreed to link the 
training to a process of observation of 
children's learning and teachers' teaching. 

We found that being clear about learning 
objectives helped us to plan in steps and agree 
on targets. It also helped us to see where other 
projects could fit into the overall scheme. In 
retrospect, having this vision was one of the 
reasons of the success of the development 
work. We set objectives at three levels: pupils, 
teachers and the school: 



PUPIL LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



• Enrich pupils' reading diet 

• Develop an integrated and independent 
usage of a range of strategies 

• Extend pupils' knowledge of book 
conventions 

• Extend pupils' recognition of high 
frequency words. 



TEACHER LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



• Increase staff expertise in the teaching of 
reading 

• Learn how to maximise opportunities when 
listening to children read. 



SCHOOL TARGETS 



• Improve levels of achievement in reading 

• Develop a reading system in the early years 
which would include high frequency words 
in text with a repetitive structure 

• Develop reading guidelines. 




Setting up an Early 
Reading System 1995-96 

The Reading Recovery teacher and Deputy 
Headteacher bought early fiction books from 
the Sunshine and Literacy Links schemes 
which supplemented the Oxford Reading Tree 
scheme and graded them in broad bands 
according to Reading Recovery levels. Early 
Years and Key Stage 1 had a basket of books in 
the classroom which were colour coded to use 
alongside ORT texts. We had staff meetings to 
agree on organisation, usage and storage and 
decided that we would use the books to 
extend the reading diet of all children and also 
for those children who were ’stuck' at Stage 2 
of the ORT scheme. We called these new 
books 'The Early Reading System'. 

There were problems initially with the usage 
of these books, because people were not sure 
when and how to incorporate the books into 
the ORT scheme. We developed a new system 
for recording the books children had read and 
included these where the new books ’fitted in' 
to the ORT scheme. This seemed to make 
things much easier! There was also the 
problem of still not having enough books per 
class. We slowly began to address this by 
looking at funding. We bought some magnetic 
letters and boards to extend teaching strategies 
in high frequency word acquisition, rhyming, 
phonics and letter identification. 



TRAINING 



Training for all staff on teaching for reading 
strategies was provided by the Reading 
Recovery teacher. This was a whole day's 
training for each year group and included the 
use of praise, cue sources and developing 
independence in the reading process. Staff 
meetings provided extra training on the use of 
running records. We decided to complete a 
running record for each child once a term and 
at other times if required. Staff needed a lot of 
individual support at this time from the 
Reading Recovery teacher, but everyone was 
excited and stimulated by the new knowledge 
and enthusiastic to learn more about how 
children learn to read effectively. The nursery 
also had specific reading training and followed 
a process involving identification of issues, 
action planning and production of reading 
guidelines. 
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OBSERVATIONSiAND'FEEDBACK 



As part of the learning process, after the 
training sessions, we carried out individual 
observations and feedback with other teachers. 
These worked really well. The staff got a lot 
from them and were interested in their own 
development and changes. The feedback was 
crucial; by building on the individual's 
strengths and praising these, constructive 
criticism was welcomed and accepted. Each 
member of staff, including nursery nurses, 
then observed the Reading Recovery teacher 
and further discussion was stimulated. 



BETTER READING 



We believe that the two years' focus on 
reading was crucial to our understanding of 
the reading process, but we also found that 
weaving' other reading projects in had a 
massive impact on both teaching and learning. 
The Better Reading Project trained non- 
teaching staff and volunteers who then 
listened to three children read three times a 
week for 15 minutes each session. Eight 
partners were trained in 1995-96 and three 
more in 1996-97. Eighty children were 
partnered (a fifth of our population!) and these 
children's reading ages improved. All partners 
are now highly skilled reading experts! 



A Whole School 
Approach to Reading 
1996-97 

We used the same school developmental 
process we had used in the first year of the 
project. We asked staff what they thought they 
still needed to know. We (the Deputy Head 
and Reading Recovery teacher) again 
identified school development needs for 
reading, based on our assessment of staff 
needs and using children's assessment 
information from NFER tests and Running 
Records. 



TRAINING 



As a result of indentifying staff and pupils' 
needs in developing approaches to reading, 
we provided training for teachers on the 
following aspects of teaching reading: 

• Use of magnetic letters /boards 

• Teaching of high frequency words 

• Higher order reading skills 

• Planning for reading 

• Assessment of reading 

• Teaching for reading in group settings. 

Training took the form of AIMS training days 
for each year group and staff meetings. All 
training and discussion was planned by the 
Deputy Head and Reading Recovery teacher 



'Children are more confident , fluent and reading with expression. I am also more confident and have a much 
clearer understanding of the strategies used in reading'. 
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and delivered by the Reading Recovery team. 
Training was again followed by observation 
and feedback, this time focussing particularly 
on the use of magnetic letters. 



ASSESSMENT' A'ND.EVALUATION 



Staff completed formal evaluation sheets 
about the training and observations and 
regular discussion took place about the 
successes we were achieving. 

Pupil progress was assessed using NFER test 
results which showed that there had been a 



100% increase in scores overall from 1995 to - 
1996! We also used teacher assessment of how 
children were performing in terms of use of 
reading strategies, confidence to approach new 
text, independence and attitude to reading. 

We also used Running Records to assess 
progress. Informal assessment of ORT levels 
children were reading at in year groups were 
compared to previous years. Comparing SATs 
results from 1996 to 1997 there has been an 
improvement of 24% in reading. 




7 look at the 



pictures and sounds of the letters when I get stuck . If it doesn't make sense I go back and read it again / 



O 

ERIC 



It's worked! 

We have established a 
successful framework 
into which other 
projects, such as 'Family 
Literacy' and 'The 
Literacy Project' have 
been slotted and which 
have proved successful. 
We believe this has been 
because of our real 
understanding of the 
reading process and our 
desire to focus on this. 
Staff and children have 
been empowered and we 
intend to use the same 
developmental process 
in our next project. 




7 can read better and the stories are not so boring. I can do my work better in 
the classroom/ 
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Reading is 
pleasurable 



Gained confidence 
+ enthusiasm 



Problem solving 
strategies 



Effects in other 
areas of 
curriculum 



Phrasing + 
Fluency 



PUPILS 



Independence in 
use of reading 
strategies 



Understanding of 
print 

conventions 



Reading is about 
meaning 



Methods of 
planning 



Methods of 
assessment / 
monitoring 



Specific strategies 
to teach reading 





Importance of 
specific praise 



How to encourage 
independence 



Gained confidence 
in knowledge 



Consistent, whole 
school approach 



KEY OUTCOMES 



Aims Project Focus 


Teaching Outcomes 


Learning Outcomes 


• Improve the Teaching of 
Reading 


Teachers: 

• Are better informed about 
reading 

• Have integrated new 
knowledge and skills into 
planning 

• Are implementing a real 
change in teaching focus 
and approach. 

• Have developed a 
consistent whole school 
policy and guidelines for 
the planning, teaching and 
assessment of reading, 
which has established a 
firm basis for all language 
development work. 


Pupils: 

• Pupils have become more 
aware of their own 
processes of learning and 
have gained focus and 
confidence. 

• Reading abilities have 
improved as demonstrated 
in SATs results, NFER test 
results, and overall reading 
scheme levels. 
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DEVELOPING A SYSTEMATIC 
WHOLE SCHOOL APPROACH TO 
TEACHING READING 



CLAIRE HEAD, FEVERSHAM FIRST SCHOOL 




To raise achievement in reading 




We began our project with the following 

questions. 

• What does effective teaching of reading 
involve ? 

• How can I improve my teaching in these 
areas? What are my next steps ? 

• How can I be effective in helping to develop 
the practice of my colleagues ? 



What does effective 
reaching of reading 




We addressed the first question by exploring 
the lessons that Reading Recovery has taught 
us about what makes a good reader and the 
strategies that have worked in Reading 
Recovery. After talking to our own Reading 
Recovery teacher about how we could bring 
Reading Recovery techniques into the 
everyday classroom we decided to concentrate 
on the effect that accurate individual 
assessment has on improving a child's reading 
skills. 

We began by organising observation sessions 
for all teachers of the half hour daily Reading 
Recovery session in school. After they had 



observed, the reading recovery teacher 
provided a feedback session to explain some of 
the techniques and strategies she was using. 
This was followed up at a later date by the 
reading recovery teacher observing how 
teachers listened to and recorded individual 
pupil's reading. 

Once everyone had become familiar with the 
approaches used in Reading Recovery we 
adapted the running record sheet to make it 
simpler to use in the classroom for ongoing 
assessment purposes. Based on the 
observation and feedback sessions, guidance 
was written to accompany the running record 
and it became a vital part of our reading 
policy. Staff now complete running records 
once per term with each child in their class. 

The Reading Recovery teacher and the English 
Coordinator monitor this and give feedback 
about the type of analysis and future action 
teachers were recording on the running record 
sheets. The information gained from this is 
used to inform teachers planning. 

Once this system was established and working 
throughout school we realised we needed to 
develop our response to the specific evidence 
gathered about children's individual reading 
ability. This led us to consider the second 
question in our project plan: 
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How can I improve my 
teaching of reading? 
What are my next steps ? 

We tackled this from three angles: 

• What reading scheme books and teacher 
resources do we have and how are they 
stored ? 

• What systems do we have in place to ensure 
continuity and standards of reading 
throughout school ? 

• We consulted other schools, current 
literature, the LEA language team, attended 
relevant courses and asked our own staff ! 

During this period it did feel as though we 
were becoming buried under the deluge of 
information and ideas we were generating. We 
wanted to maintain everyone's enthusiasm 
and the momentum of the project but needed 
to impose some structure upon it to ensure we 
harnessed all our ideas and made them work 
for us in everyday life ! The pressures of time 
and teachers' and pupils' needs reminded us 
that we were seeking practical solutions to the 
daily challenge of teaching reading. 



BOOK RESOURCES 



We decided to go back to more fundamental 
and practical issues such as what sort of books 
we had and how they were stored and used. 
We had a variety of reading schemes 
throughout school which were colour coded 
according to our own system of progression 
within each National Curriculum level. We 
relied heavily on Sunshine Spirals and Literacy 
Links in Early Years and Key Stage 1, and 
Story Chest in Key Stage 2. As one of our 
school development aims was to improve the 
way our children responded to stories we felt 
we needed to provide a richer source of 
enjoyable reading material. We began by 
supplementing our current schemes with 
modern multicultural story-led schemes such 
as Oxford Reading Tree and Zoom. We added 
fiction and non-fiction books from our class 
libraries to the selection of school and home 
reading books. More recently we have bought 
a variety of big books with a small number of 
multiple copies for group reading. We intend 
to develop resources to support literacy time 
throughout school using these sets. 



BOOK ORGANISATION 



Throughout school we organised our reading 
books to ensure that the books that children 
chose were at a suitable level for their ability. 
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We sorted out our non-scheme and scheme- 
reading books, colour coded them and neatly 
arranged them in clearly labelled boxes for 
children and teachers to use. 

Books that children read to their teacher are 
now stored separately and chosen to match the 
child's' needs as outlined by their current 
running record. The progress each child makes 
through reading to the teacher is recorded in 
their reading record booklet which is stored 
with their current school reading book. 

Children were provided with increased 
support and encouragement for reading at 
home. We improved the system for taking 
books home by providing them with a book 
bag, introducing an index card to record daily 
reading at home and by making sure that 
children had an opportunity to change their 
books every day as soon as they had finished a 
book. 

We successfully trialled a Year 2 reading 
record book which encouraged parents to 
comment on their child's reading. The Year 2 
teacher found it useful to write a positive 
comment approximately every two weeks to 
respond to parents and on occasion to model 
comments about children's reading. In nursery, 
parents are provided with an introductory 
booklet about 'How to help your child at 
home' and are encouraged to talk about stories 
with their children. 

The English coordinator collected in manuals 
for reading schemes and the teaching of 
phonic and comprehension skills and stored 
them centrally. Photocopiable banks of 
material were put into files for each key stage 
to match certain schemes. Children and 
teachers were getting excited about getting 
their hands on our lovely resources and the 
possibilities for making more ! We knew now 
what reading materials we had and how they 
progressed through school. We were armed 
with our reading policy and running record 
guidelines but we still needed to bind this 
together in a common school system. 

Creating a whole school 
approach to reading 

A visit from an invited inspector at this time 
drew our attention to the fact that it appeared 
we had no uniform approach to teaching 
reading. We felt as a school that we had 
invested a lot of time in improving our 
reading and had tried to incorporate the 
Reading Recovery methods into everyday 
classroom life. We realised we must reflect this 
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knowledge in our whole school policy and 
organisation of reading. 

There should be diversity in methods and 
approaches to teaching reading to reflect the 
differentiation between age groups. At the 
same time, the system through which this 
takes place should have a common thread 
throughout the school. We developed a 
Reading File as a documented system which 
would provide a structure to unify us and give 
us a starting point to help explain how we 
teach and monitor reading to others, such as 
support teachers, students and inspectors. The 
class teacher is the key person responsible for 
updating and maintaining this file, however it 
should be accessible as it is a valuable resource 
to all staff who listen to children reading in the 
classroom. 



THE FEVERSHAM READING FILE 



• Weekly Class Reading Record 

Teachers initial a box opposite a child's name 
each time they hear the child read. Children 
can be grouped according to reading band. A 
weekly check is kept on how often individual 
children change their home reading book. 

• Reading Policy 

A copy of the policy and guidelines is kept in 
each file for reference. 

• Targeted Reading Group Sheet (See Table l) 

Based on evidence gained from running 
records and ongoing reading record book 
comments, children are placed in this grid and 
taught the specific reading skill in small 
groups. Individuals move from group to group 
at their own pace, not in the order the skills 
are written on the sheet. 



• Reading Skills Check Lists and Support Material 
on Reading Behaviour (See Table 2 &3) 

Two check lists were devised after research 
and discussion by a reading working party 
and provide a framework of knowledge and 
skills for teachers to refer to. Again, children 
are expected to progress through these skills 
according to their individual ability. We expect 
most children in each year group to achieve 
the level outlined for them by the end of each 
year. 

There is also a sheet entitled 'Listening to 
Children Read'. This provides sample 
comments to help staff record useful comments 
outlining errors and ways forward. Everyone is 
aware that they need to give praise and 
positive verbal feedback to the child during 
and after a reading session. (See Table 4) 

• Key Words 

Lists of common words are given for each year 
group which the children learn how to read 
and write independently through a variety of 
teaching strategies. 

• Running Records 

The last running record and the most recent 
one are kept in a named bag for each child. 
Running records are completed towards the 
end of each term and the comment and 
analysis sections are used to inform planning 
and group children for specific skill teaching. 
The termly records serve as a record of 
children's progress and highlight year group 
or class issues that we may need to focus on. 

• Evaluation 

The English coordinator evaluates and reviews 
the use of the files with year group teams on a 
termly basis. 



Table 1 Targeted Reading Groups 

Class: Date Begun: 


Individual 
Letter Sounds 


Closing Letter 
Sounds in 
Simple Words 


Double Initial 

Consonant 

Blends 


Vowel 

Digraphs 


Consonant 

Digraphs 


Final 

Consonant 

Blends 


Word Endings 
















Develop 

Expression 


1 to 1 

Correspondence 


Knowledge 

About 

Directionality 


Punctuation 


Encourage to 
Discuss 
Content of 
Story 


Needs to 
Widen Breadth 
of Reading 
Material 


Other 
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Working Together 

Throughout the period of developing this 
system staff were given the opportunity to 
work in teams to make, trial and evaluate 
resources to support reading in their year 
group. This work took place over three half day 
sessions per team and began with teachers 
working in pairs to research one aspect of 
reading. The team then produced a report 
outlining their findings on particular reading 
skills, offering some practical ideas for teaching 
them. The following topics were explored: 

• Reading for meaning. 

• Extending reading through the use of CD 
Roms. 

• Extending reading through the use of 
reference materials. 

• Developing reading resources to support the 
Early Years. 

• Group reading and recording methods. 

• The relationship between reading and writing. 

• Environmental print. 

On the second half day session teachers were 
asked to work in pairs to make some resources 
to match the specific needs of one of then- 
targeted reading groups. This session was 
followed by teachers trialling the resources with 
a small group, observing each other teaching 
and evaluating the effectiveness of the resources 
made. All teams completed an evaluation sheet 
which was used to feedback to the rest of the 
staff. 

Assessing Our Project. 

Throughout this project as goals have been set 
and achieved and targets redefined the 
following belief has endured : 

'Reading is much more than the decoding of 
black marks upon a page, it 
is a quest for meaning and one which 
requires the teacher to be an active 
participant/ 

(English for Ages 5-16) 

One of the best results from this project has been 
the way that teachers' levels of enthusiasm, 
knowledge, interest and expertise have been 
increased through the enjoyment of active 
participation in improving children's reading. 

Several questionnaires completed by staff at 
significant stages in the project helped us to 
stay on course and whole staff feedback has 
been guided by the ideas and opinions 
expressed in these. 

Teachers have appreciated the time set aside to 
make resources and evaluate them with 
colleagues. It seemed that once staff had been 
given this chance to talk and plan together. 



resource making gained pace and took on a life 
of its own ! 

Semi-structured evaluation interviews with 
teachers showed that the majority of staff felt 
that the AIMS Project work had had a 
significant impact in a number of areas: 

TEACHERS 

• Teachers' eyes were opened to a wider range 
of reading strategies 

• Their confidence was boosted by 
participating in the project. 

THE SCHOOL'S APPROACH TO THE 
TEACHING OF READING 

• The introduction of a common system and 
approach to reading had a big effect on 
school life and helped children to become 
more confident and independent in their 
reading and led to higher standards. 

ASSESSMENT 

• Running records and reading record booklets 
were effective and essential in planning the 
teaching of specific reading skills with 
individuals, groups and classes. 

SUPPORT AND DEVELOPMENT 

• The AIMS Project gave staff a lot of practical 
help and had encouraged the whole school 
to work together. Partnership teaching and 
whole staff meetings provided a lot of 
mutual support. Trying out ideas in the 
classroom helped individuals move forward. 

BILINGUAL CHILDREN 

• The quality of teaching for bilingual children 
has improved because of the increased 
knowledge of a wider range of strategies and 
a stronger awareness of the need to draw 
upon the skills the child already has. 

PARENTS 

In a questionnaire about school, most parents 
indicated that they were very happy with the 
way reading is taught. In Year 2, the teacher 
who introduced the reading booklets for 
parents felt it opened up another channel of 
communication to parents and encouraged 
children and parents to share a book at home 
much more frequently. Several parents said 
they were pleased that they were able to write 
comments in their first language. We have now 
adopted these booklets throughout school. 

PUPILS 

Our National Curriculum Assessment results in 
1997 for English were significantly better than 
the previous year's, improving from 47% to 
60% level 2 and above. The 1997 Year 2 Primary 
Indicator Project results revealed that 92% of 
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Table 2 Reading Skills Checklist 1 




Concepts of Print 
Knowledge about text 


Reading Strategy 


Personal Response & 
Understanding 


Reference Skills 


Nursery 


Enjoys choosing books to 
share with others. 

Hold book correct way up 
can identity pictures and 
writing. 

Turn pages correctly. 


Begin to shadow teacher's 
reading, repeat from memory 
or join in with familiar stories. 


Is able to select a book by 
themselves at story time. 
Shows through expression, 
gestures, talk, pictures their 
interest on a story. 


Is able to point to favourite 
picture, picture of a girl boy. 
animal etc. on request. 


Reception & 
Year 1 


Know difference between 
letters & words. Can identity 
pictures/text. ' ’ capital 
letters, author & title. Can hold 
book correct way & find 
beginning of a story. Begin to 
develop expression. 


Children should be introduced 
to a range of strategies to 
decode new words in groups & 
as individuals eg. sounding 
out words picture clues, sight 
vocabulary, *we know this 
word', contextual clues. 


Children should be encouraged 
to talk about books to predict 
what will happen next & give 
their personal opinion. 

Be able to re-tell salient parts 
of a story. 


Be able to find specific parts of 
a story by looking back 
through a book. Begin to 
recognise difference between 
fact & fiction books. 


Year 2 


Is able to discuss why he/she 
chose a book. Can identity 
title, author, illustrator. Can 
distinguish between fact & 
fiction books. Begin to 
recognise that some texts are 
set out in a certain way. 


Is able to use knowledge of 
letter sounds, word families, 
sight vocabulary to read 
unfamiliar texts, is beginning 
to use a range of reading 
strategies include.ng contextual 
clues. 


Answer comprehension tasks 
on books at appropriate level. 
Can express preferences for 
certain types of books, is able 
to express opinions voluntarily 
about books & can give 
examples from text. 


Develop comprehension skills 
by referring back to texts for 
specific answers. Be able to 
locate factual books in class 
library using simple 
classification system. Be able 
to use contents pages. 


Year 3 


Be able to identify publisher 
Recognise that there is a wide 
range of iiterature e.g. poetry 
plays, fairy stories, myths, 
legends etc. & that these have 
different styles. 


Is able to call upon a range of 
reading strategies and can re- 
read e passage to ensure 
meaning is not lost when 
'guessing' unfamiiiar words. 


Be able to demonstrate 
through talking & writing that 
they are using evidence 
gathered when reading. Read a 
range of texts for enjoyment & 
express own views. 


Be able to use databases to 
research information. Locate 
books in class library using 
simple classification system. 
Use contents & index pages 
effectively. 


Year 4 


Begin to appreciete writer's 
choice of language, style & 
presentation in accordance 
with the content. Relate texts 
to other books read or 
personal experiences. 


Uses a range or reeding 
strategies Be aware of book 
conventions, story structure, 
patterns of language, 
presentation, content & 
background of books. 


Be able to refer to details in 
text to support comments 
about reading Recognise 
whether a text is fact, fiction, 
report, personal opinion genre. 
Write about preferences. 


Be able to skim & scan reading 
material for specific points. 
Begin to understand how 
books are organised in public 
libraries. Use C.D. ROM & 
databases independently. 



Table 3 Reading Skills Checklist 2 - Knowledge about Words 


Nursery 


Reception & Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Key Words 
1 


Key Words 


Key Words 


Key Words 


Key Words 


Key Words 


am 


18 key words 


20 key words 


30 frequently used words 


40 frequently used words 


100 frequently used words 


a 


(5 nouns) 


(irregular) common 


- 2 words per week, 


(mostly irregular) 3 words 


test. Spelling tests on topic 


me 




1 word per week re-visit 


re-visited on a regular 


per week, spelling tests 


word banks. Individual 


my 




leamt words regularly. 


basis, began in first half 


half termly on all half 


work on a range of 








term. 


terms words. 


adjectives to be used in 


Introduction to 










creative work. 


'books’ - book bags 


Phonic Knowledge 


Phonic Knowledge 


Phonic Knowledge 


Phonic Knowledge 


Phonic Knowledge 


provided with booklet 


& word Families 


& word Families 


& word Families 


& word Families 


& word Families 


in encouraging 




+ development 


bl cl fl gl pi si br cr dr 


Final consonant blends; 


Triple consonant blends; 


parents to help 


Alphabet; 


awareness of initial and 


fr gr pr tr sc sm sn sw 


lb Id If Ik Im In Ip It ct 


str spl shr scr 


at home. 


Letter names 


closing sounds in simple 


tw st sp 


ft nt pt xt mp nd sk sp 






and sound 


words 


+ double consonant 


nk ed ly 


Harder word endings; e.g. 


Reading is Fun! 




Sounds our simple words.. 


blends; 




'-ous -ance -ertce 






common to reading 




Word endings 


-able -our 




Suggested order for 


scheme e.g. c-a-t. Read 


or (au aw al) 


er e.g. - rubber 






Teaching groups of 


these words, begin to 


oi (og) ou (ow) 


ing e.g. run - running 


Be able to recognise 




letters: (sounds) 


identify sounds in words 




tch e.g. hatch 


nouns, verbs, adverbs, 




1/ sa t i p n 


and remember these 


Vowel sounds/ 


siient 'e' words 


adjectives, conjunctions 




2/ ck e h r m d 


when writing words. 


word families 


e.g. her — e here 






3/ g o u 1 f b 




ai (ae ay) oo (ue ew) 


hid — e hide 


Use a variety of 




4/ J q w x y z 




ee (ea) ar 


magic 'e' e.g. name 


dictionaries & thesaurus 




5/ al oa le 




ie (y igh) er (ir ur) 




correctly & effectively. 




6/ ee or ng 




oa (oe) (ow) 








7/ ch sh th 
8/ ou er ar 




ue (ew) 








Table 4 Listening to Children Read 

Example Comments 

Concepts of Print / Knowledge About Text 

* Farah did not know where the title was but could recognise names and sounds in it when prompted. 

* Narakat chose this book because he thought the cover looked funny. 

* Wayne shadowed the teacher's voice as we read the book together first. 

* Sobia read the title end was able to show me where the story began. 

* Adnan could identity title and author, we talked about the illustrators job. 

* Owen could discuss some of the other books he has read by this author. 

* Sharon recognised that this was not a story about real Life. 

Use of Reading Strategies 

* Aniq was able to identify initial sounds in words but could not sound out the whoLe word. 

* Samihah guessed lots of words by using the pictures e.g. mother, but could not point to specific words e.g. mother in the text, on other pages. 

* Luke needs to build up sight vocabulary of common words; like, the, when which are difficult to guess or sound out. 

* Rohil sometimes rereads the sentence to confirm meaning after he had sounded out an unfamiliar word. 

* Naheem is using initial letters but not paying attention to the closing sounds of words, or letter strings in simple words. 

* Sarifa often substitutes words and this did not help her with the overall sense and meaning of a sentence. 

Independence 

* Arooj got stuck on several words on each page, elthough we had read the whole book through together first, therefore this text is a little too hard. 

* Safina read 90% of text correctly and successfully used a variety of word attack skills when stuck on unfamiliar words. 

* Sukdeep read independently with fluency and is beginning to pay more attention to expression. 

* Although Saima used phonic skills successfully to decode lots of words she often lost the sense of meaning of the whole sentence and fluency was affected. 

* Richard paused at fuU stops and could explain why he was doing this. 

* Sarah put on a new voice when she realised someone was talking in the story. 

* Today we talked about how to change the tone of our voice when we see a ? at the end of a sentence. 
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children liked reading at school. Teachers felt that this 
reflected the positive attitude to reading throughout 
school. The Year 2 teachers are particularly pleased with 
the way children are now able to express opinions about 
books and refer back to the text confidently to answer 
level 2 and 3 comprehension questions. 

Our involvement in the AIMS Project has helped us to 
target specific skills when teaching reading and this has 
helped to improve standards. This project has 
highlighted the expertise staff already have in specific 
areas of teaching reading and the importance of sharing 
this knowledge and experience. The enthusiasm and 
commitment which staff have maintained throughout 
the project has raised the profile of reading in the 
classroom. We have all become more aware of meeting 



children's specific needs and the range of reading - 
strategies that can be used to help them on a daily basis. 
Now we have been through this experience together and 
taken the same steps forward we are ready to begin the 
journey again with the next challenge - developing 
writing and literacy time throughout school ! 

We have met the taigets set last year and we have set 
new ones for next year. We have raised the number of 
children achieving level 2 and 3, however we still need 
to concentrate on those children achieving level 1. We 
aim to do this through focused teaching in literacy hour 
sessions, by targetting individual children through Better 
Reading Project and by providing Individual Education 
Plans designed to boost reading skills. 



KEY OUTCOMES 



Project Questions 


Before 


After 


What does the effective teaching of 
reading involve? 


Teachers were aware of but had 
not had an opportunity to 
investigate and use Reading 
Recovery techniques. 


All teachers have learnt how to carry 
out accurate individual assessments of 
children's reading. 


How adequate are the book resources 
we provided? 


Reading was too dependent on a 
narrow range of reading schemes. 


Reading schemes have been extended 
and enriched with a wider range of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


How effective is our system of 
organising reading book resources? 


Reading resources were dispersed 
around the school. Some were 
colour coded for level but not 
grouped to support different 
reading activities. 


Home and school reading books 
are now organised to accurately 
match an individual's reading level 
and ensure greater continuity and 
progression. 


How do we involve parents in 
supporting children's reading? 


Children took books home to read. 


A reading record which includes 
parent comments has increased the 
sharing of books at home. 


What systems do we have in place to 
ensure a common approach to the 
teaching and assessment of reading? 


Our approach to reading was not 
uniform through out the school 
and our policies and procedures 
were not sufficiently explicit or 
systematic. 


We have successfully developed a 
detailed and well documented policy 
and system for assessing and teaching 
reading. 


Can we raise standards of attainment 
in reading? 


1996 English SATs L2+ 47% 


• 1997 English SATs 
L2+ 60%, 

meeting the target we set. 

• 92% of KS1 children who took part 
in the Primary Indicator Project 
reading attitude test said that they 
enjoyed reading. 

• Year 2 children can express opinions 
and refer to text in response to level 
2/3 comprehension questions. 
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TRACY MCNALLY, GRANGE UPPER SCHOOL 



AIM 



To improve pupils' strategies for learning through coaching and assisting. 




Introduction 

The 'Language for Learning' course was 
developed to address the difficulties 
encountered by pupils in their work with text 
across the curriculum. The project was 
developed over one term by six staff from the 
school working in close consultation with 
Bradford LEA Advisers, Kevan Collins and 
Siobhan Ramsey, from the Language Base at 
the T F Davies Professional Development 
Centre. The course does not simply aim to 
develop pupils' abilities as readers, but also 
involves the teaching of specific strategies to 
enable pupils to use text for learning. 

The project also involves intensive INSET for 
mainstream classroom teachers in order that 
the pupils' use of the strategies is supported in 
all lessons. Teachers are also able to use the 
teaching techniques, which focus upon teacher 
delivery and intervention, to facilitate and 
enhance learning in each subject. 

This project's main difference then, is that it 
does not focus upon the differentiation of the 
content. It is not concerned with making text 
more accessible bv the production of 



simplified worksheets; instead it focuses very 
strongly upon the role of the teacher. It is the 
levels of interaction and points of intervention 
which support the learning. Pupils learn 
strategies which enable them to work up to the 
level of the text, rather than the text itself 
being modified. 



THE PROJECT SCHOOL 



The school is a 13 - 18+ upper school in 
Bradford. The community served by the 
school is mainly located within an inner city 
area with high levels of social disadvantage. 
Pupils’ literacy levels on entry are well below 
the national average, with two thirds of the 
pupils entering the school with reading ages at 
least two years below average. The school has 
been proved to serve its pupils well, and has 
been identified as being in the top 20% of 
schools in the 'Value Added’ tables. It was felt 
however that there could be an even more 
significant improvement, if pupils literacy and 
learning needs were specifically targeted as 
they entered the school, in order to give them 
a firmer basis upon which to build their 
knowledge and skills. 
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The pilot study 

All of the pupils selected for the pilot study 
were operating at levels below average. There 
was still a range of ability within the group, 
which consisted of thirty Year 9 pupils. Their 
ability ranged from National Curriculum 
Levels 2-4, with the majority operating at 
around level 3 in both reading and writing. 

The staff worked in pairs in the classroom, 
each pair working with ten pupils while the 
teaching techniques and learning strategies 
were being developed. This enabled the 
teachers to observe one another, as well as the 
pupils, and act as ’critical friends'. Review 
sessions were held on a weekly basis so that 
the techniques and strategies could be 
evaluated more effectively. 

Pupils displayed clearly identifiable 
behaviours when using text in the classroom. 
The majority used decoding strategies when 
reading text but were not effectively using all 
the cue sources. This meant that there was a 
high dependence upon teacher input to 
promote understanding. When asked to read 
aloud pupils would: 

• read word for word, paying little attention 
to phrasing, or 

• read very quickly, disregarding punctuation 

• substitute nonsense words 



levels of understanding for themselves. These 
pupils had learned how to cope, but would 
not do anything which involved them in 
taking a risk, because they did not want to fail 
by getting the wrong answer. These pupils 
find it safer to constantly feed off the teacher, 
and inevitably, because of syllabus demands 
and pressures, it is safer for the teacher to 
provide the answers so that the pupils have 
the right information. The problem is that the 
pupils will not internalise the information and 
they will not make it make sense for 
themselves, so they are unlikely to retain the 
knowledge that the teacher wants them to 
learn. 

The language for 
learning course 

The teacher's role is crucial, as the teacher is 
seeking to change pupils' learning behaviours. 
This is achieved by coaching or modelling the 
strategies which the pupils are learning to use. 
The teacher articulates thought processes as 
she reads the text, and shows the pupils what 
she is doing as she is trying to make sense of 
what she is reading. The teacher is actually 
coaching what normally takes place as in the 
head' activities, or learning behaviours, which 
cannot normally be seen. The teacher will 
show how she checks and self questions in 
order to make sense of the text. 
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• omit or insert words 

• skip whole lines of text 

• ignore the organisation or layout of the text. 

When questioned about text, pupils would 
often display very superficial levels of 
understanding, which suggested that pupils 
were not trying to make sense of what the 
were reading. 

These observations of pupil behaviours were 
discussed with the pupils who had been 
selected for the pilot study. When asked about 
what they did if they were asked to read text 
which they did not understand, one pupil 
said: 

Tf I don't understand it, I ignore it or ask the 
teacher.' 

This statement highlights the level of 
dependence on the teacher. All of the pupils 
in the pilot study seemed to feel that the 
teacher would provide the answers. They did 
not know how to make reading a more active 
process, and had not developed strategies ^ 
which would enable them to access deeper 



When the course begins the teacher will only 
focus on a few of the strategies, in order to 
ensure that the pupils can clearly identify the 
strategies which they will then practise. As 
the course progresses over twelve weeks, the 
teacher will introduce more of the strategies. 

The first strategies to be introduced are: 

• scanning the whole text to see how the 
information is organised 

• re-reading and reading on to check for 
understanding 

• summarising to internalise and make sense 
of what they have read 

• formulating simple questions to check for 
understanding and make links across the 
text. 

The teacher will then move on and begin to 
coach further strategies that the pupils will 
practise. These are: 

• re-reading and paraphrasing a set question 
to understand the task 

• searching for the main points 
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• identifying the main points by 
highlighting, underlining or making notes 

• formulating questions for research 
purposes 

• synthesising information from several 
texts. 

As the pupils practise the strategies the teacher 
assists the pupils by questioning about the use 
of the strategies, or instructing them to use a 
particular strategy For example, if a pupils 
says that they do not understand something in 
the text, the teacher could respond, 

'What could you do to help you make it make 
sense?' 

instead of explaining what the text is saying. 

If the pupil is still struggling the teacher could 
offer a strategy, and might say, 

'Try re-reading this paragraph,' or 'Summarise 
what you think it's about. Does that make sense?'. 

The teacher then praises very specifically to 
further reinforce the use of appropriate 
strategies, and will say for example, 

7 liked the way you read on there to check your 
understanding \ 

When assisting, the teacher must be able to 
identify the need for intervention very clearly 
to enable the pupils to move on. The teacher 
does not answer questions about the content, 
as her role is to encourage the pupils to adopt 
the strategies as independent learning 
behaviours. The content of the text is not what 
is important at this stage; it is the strategies 
and behaviours that the teacher must 
constantly highlight. The teacher also 
encourages the pupils to talk about how they 
achieved understanding to ensure that the 
strategies are becoming internalised. 

” - -v ^ o c .j \T .2 C i lirfi 

The twelve week course that the pupils follow 
is very carefully planned. Pupils have two 
lessons a week, and are assessed at the 
beginning and end of the course. Texts are 
selected from across the curriculum, and non- 
literary texts are used as these are the texts 
with which pupils have most difficulty. 
Narrative texts are easier to understand 
because pupils can get the sense of what is 
going on even if they do not understand large 
sections of the text. 

Each lesson follows a very similar structure. 
Pupils are reminded of the strategies which 
they have already practised and the teacher 



then sets the objectives for that lesson so that 
the pupils know very clearly what they will be 
expected to achieve. The teacher will then 
introduce the topic and ask the pupils to 
brainstorm. This is very important as it helps 
pupils to focus upon what they may already 
know, which builds confidence, and it also 
enables the teacher to introduce some of the 
vocabulary and concepts that they may 
encounter during the lesson. 

The lesson then proceeds with the teacher 
coaching a small part of the text and the pupils 
being asked to practise. The teacher will then 
coach more of the text and may introduce 
another strategy, or reinforce one which has 
already been introduced. The teacher and the 
pupils work very quickly, as part of the 
learning process involves encouraging the 
pupils to remain focused on the task and to 
work at pace, which enables them to learn 
more effectively. 

At the end of each lesson the teacher will ask, 
'What have we learned?’ and will encourage 
the pupils to focus upon the strategies they 
have been using. 



Language for Learning - History 


Emigration - Lesson 1 






Time 


Content 


Organisation 


Resources 


15 minutes 


Reading 






5 minutes 


Review previous learning 


Whole group with 
teacher 




5 minutes 


Set objectives... summary 
putting information together 
writing a report 


Teacher 




10 minutes 


LookatOHP: 

What information is there? 


Teacher coach 


OHP 




Read first two main 
paragraphs - focus on the title 
- emigration and question 
‘Why did people emigrate? 


Teacher coach 


OHP 


5 minutes 


Issue photocopies 
Pupils read reat of main text 
paragraphs and highlight 


Pupils individual 


Photocopies 




important information, writing 




Sheet 1 




down their questions as they 
go along 




Highlighted 


10 minutes 


Pupils complete Push/Pull 
chart 


Pairs 




5 minutes 


Write a summary of main 
points 






10 minutes 


Pupils write a response 
following a dictated 
beginning. They do not have 
to write the full report at this 
point (see sheet for exemplar 
dictation) 








Review 







Assessment 

The pupils are assessed using a variety of 
methods. At the beginning of the course the 
pupils complete a questionnaire which asks 
them to think about their reading habits and 
their attitudes towards reading and text. These 
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questionnaires are discussed on an individual 
basis with the pupils and form a starting point 
for discussions with the teacher. The pupils 
also complete an inference test which helps the 
teacher to see whether the pupils are able to 
make sense of text independently. This test is 
also issued at the end of the course so that 
changes in pupils’ levels of independent 
reading can be identified. This test is not a 
straightforward comprehension test as it 
requires the pupils to read beyond the surface 
features of the text and put information 
together in order to achieve understanding. 

Throughout the course the pupils have a 
fifteen minute silent reading period at the 
beginning of each session. During this time the 
teacher will work with pupils individually, 
and will hear them read. The teacher takes a 
'Running Record' which helps the teacher to 
identify the strategies and cue sources the 
pupils is using when reading. The teacher's 
responses are very important at this point as 
the teacher must praise appropriate 
behaviours and instruct the pupil to use 
further strategies to help them to make sense 
of what they are reading. 

At the end of the course the pupils will 
complete the inference test again. They will 
also work independently upon a piece of text 
and be asked to respond to the text by 
demonstrating the use of the strategies they 
have learned. They are asked to: 

• read the text and write down the questions 
they are asking as they read 

• answer their questions 

• summarise paragraphs and eventually the 
whole text 

• search for information to help them to write 
their own continuation of the text. 

Mcniiorins and 
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evaluation 

The project has been monitored and evaluated 
in a variety of ways, using both qualitative 
and quantitative measures. These have 
included: 

• the evaluation of pupil assessments 

• observations of pupils working with text, 
both in the project lessons and mainstream 
classrooms 

• the evaluation of pupil questionnaires the 
analysis of SATs papers discussions with 
mainstream teachers 



• the use of the MacMillan reading test to 
evaluate entry and exit points 

• observation of the project lessons by 
inspectors, advisors and mainstream 
teachers. 

The responses made by the pupils have been 
extremely encouraging. Many felt that the 
project lessons had been enjoyable, and pupils 
often made the comment that the lessons 
seemed to pass very quickly. They felt that 
they were ’busy’ during the lessons and that 
they ’got more done’ in these lessons. In 
discussions following the Key Stage 3 Tests, 
many pupils felt that the project lessons had 
helped them to know what to do when trying 
to understand the text and the questions. One 
girl said, 

7 was really worried when I saw the passage about 
Antarctica , but them I remembered Language for 
Learning, so I re-read the passage and I was able to 
understand what it was on about/ 

During the visits made to mainstream lessons, 
it was very evident that the use of the 
strategies for some of the pupils depended 
upon how much the teacher was reminding 
them of what to do. Where the teacher gave 
clear instructions to re-read, summarise, or 
search for information, the pupils responded 
very positively, and knew what was expected 
of them. For example, one boy said during a 
science lesson, 

'If I hadn 't done Language for Learning, I wouldn 't 
have even tried to read this/ 

Another girl talked of how she had had to 
present information to her class in her role as 
council representative, and said, 

7 really panicked at first because I had to read all 
this information and then talk about it to the class. 

I tried to go through it using what we'd done in 
Language for Learning and then I could do it. ' 

In the questionnaires given to the pupils at the 
end of the course only two pupils, of the 
sample of fifty questionnaires analysed, felt 
that the course had been of no benefit, and 
most of the pupils were able to describe 
instances in mainstream lessons where they 
felt able to use the strategies. 

The inference test data also gives positive 
indicators. Many pupils' scores had increased, 
and some, very significantly, had doubled 
their initial score. Although some pupils’ 
scores had hardly changed, it also seemed 
significant that in one of the questions, where 
the pupils are asked to draw a plan of a road 



junction where an accident has taken place, the 
visualisation of the road showed vast 
improvements, which would suggest that 
many of the pupils were more able to make 
sense of the information being presented. 

Inevitably the responses to the assessments are 
also determined by pupils’ writing skills, and 
so for some of the pupils this presented a 
problem, as they found it hard to express their 
ideas in a written form. However these pupils 
were observed to be more confident in trying 
to access the text during lessons, and were 
often able to present summaries and other 
responses to the text orally, again showing 
understanding of what they had read. 

Ir, -service draining 

Over the last two years, approximately two 
thirds of the staff of the school have 
participated in inservice training which has 
been specifically designed to help teachers to 
not only have a better understanding of 
reading and learning behaviours, but also to 
promote the use of the teaching techniques in 
the mainstream classroom. Pupils do need 
encouragement and support if they are to be 
able to use the strategies more independently, 
so it is vital that the techniques used in 
mainstream classrooms have coherence, and 
become part of each teacher's planning and 
delivery. 

• The In-service programme itself involves: 

• a half day course which focuses upon the 
theory and background to the project 

• observation of project lessons in school 

• a half day review and planning session. 



The in-service training has been well received, 
mainly due to the fact that it focuses upon real 
needs and issues, and because the teaching 
techniques and learning strategies can be seen 
to be valid and reliable. Teachers have 
reported that they have noticed a difference 
when they have used the techniques 
themselves. One teacher reported; 

7 can 7 do so many practical lessons now, so I have 
to use text more often now. The course certainly 
gave me more confidence in knowing how to tackle 
this / 




The project has now been trialled in two other 
upper schools and has been very well 
received. These schools are in the process of 
reviewing their Year 9 curriculum so that the 
project lessons can become an integral part of 
the curriculum, as has now happened at the 
project school. Other schools have expressed 
an interest, both from within Bradford and 
from other LEAs. 

The pupils who took part in the initial pilot are 
now in Year 11 and are preparing to take their 
GCSES. Many still feel that the project had a 
major impact upon their learning, and their 
results will be closely analysed. One of these 
pupils said recently when asked if he still 
remembered the course; 

7 really enjoyed it, it was good - it really helped me 
to learn 
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KEY OUTCOMES 



Aims Project Focus 


Teaching Outcomes 


Learning Outcomes 


• To develop teaching and 
learning strategies that will 
improve pupils ability to use 
text for learning. 


• Over two years two thirds of 
staff in school have been 
systematically trained in 
techniques to improve reading 
and learning behaviours. 

• This training has made a 
difference to teachers working 
in mainstream classrooms. 

• A Language for Learning 
Programme has been developed 
for students. 

• Teachers have learnt to coach 
and model target learning 
behaviour. 

• The success of this programme 
has led to its adoption by other 
schools. 


• Responses by pupils are 
extremely encouraging. 

• Pupils have learnt skills of: 
scanning, re-reading, reading 
on, summarising, paraphrasing, 
questioning, identifying main 
points. 

• Pupils enjoy the Language for 
Learning programme. 

• Many pupils feel that the course 
had a major impact on their 
learning. 

• Pupils have learnt new skills 
through coaching. 
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DORRIE BROWN AND GWYN TIMBERS, MANNINGHAM MIDDLE SCHOOL 



AIM To develop a whole-school approach to improving pupils' understanding of information texts. 



Research , develop and disseminate strategies for tackling information texts.. 




Attainment in reading was well below the 
national average according to national 
curriculum levels and from reading tests. 

Neale reading-tests showed a wide disparity 
between scores for 'accuracy' (decoding text) 
and 'comprehension' (understanding what 
was read). Although teachers questioned the 
validity of these tests due to their cultural bias, 
there was a general consensus that something 
had to be done. Even the Tjest' readers had 
great difficulty in subject-specific reading. 

The OFSTED inspection in 1994 had identified 
reading as an area of concern and, before the 



AIMS project started, we had highlighted 
reading as a key area for development. In 
terms of a long term impact, we aware of the 
limitations of scattered pockets of good 
practice developed by individual teachers. To 
really develop the children's skills, a whole 
school approach was needed. 



The AIMS Project helped us develop this more 
strategic approach. We have made consistent 
and lasting changes in the way we approach 
reading in subject teaching, and we have 
improved the range of methods children 
employ to understand texts. 



Objectives 



We had to 'think big' and have a long term 
vision of the improvements we wanted to 
make. At the same time we had to start with 
manageable tasks and a firm foundation. This 
was achieved by taking a narrow focus in the 
first year and building and extending the work 
in the second and subsequent years. 



AIMS PROJECT - YEAR ONE 



• Improve Reading Skills in Humanities in 
Year 5. 



AIMS PROJECT - YEAR’. TWO 



• Extend the teaching of reading strategies in 
Year 5 Humanities into Year 6 Humanities. 



In Year 5, increase opportunities and 
strategies to encourage types of talk which 
clarifies meaning 

Introduce the 'scaffolding' of extended 
written work, using Exeter University EXEL 
writing frames 



Develop the same strategies and skills in 
Year 5 Science. 
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The Process of Planning 
and Implementation 



AIMS PROJECT - YEAR ONE 



The whole Year 5 team. Section ll(TALIM) 
teachers, and the English Co-ordinator, spent 
one full day each term planning reading 
activities for Year 5 History and Geography. 
The English Co-ordinator was involved in 
order to ensure that the approaches to teaching 
reading would be developed as a whole school 
initiative and would subsequently be 
developed in other years and subject areas. 

Mainstream and TALIM teachers taught in 
pairs in order to trial and review new 
strategies. Individual lessons were jointly 
planned and roles agreed. Each new strategy 
was reviewed by the two teachers using it. At 
regular Year 5 meetings in directed time, the 
whole team shared and evaluated new 
strategies they had tried. This team review 
was essential in order to raise individual 
teacher's level of commitment, ensure 
ownership and to develop the cohesion of the 
project. 

The involvement and enthusiasm of the 
Headteacher and Deputy raised the status of 
the project, ensured that regular information 
and evaluation was provided for the whole 
staff and that reports on the project's progress 
were made to Governors. The TALIM team 
played a vital role in disseminating ideas 
across Year 5, and they introduced some of the 
ideas in Year 6, sowing the seeds of the second 
year of the project in advance. 



AIMS PROJECT - YEAR TWO 



By the time they entered Year 6, Year 5 
children had developed many skills in tackling 
texts. It was vital to maintain and develop the 
children's skills and to induct Year 6 teachers 
into the new approaches. The new head of 
Year 6 had been a Year 5 teacher in the 
previous year and therefore was able to lead 
the development of the Year 6 project with 
confidence. Planning days were arranged and 
the systems of paired teaching and team 
review developed in Year 5 were carried out in 
Year 6. 



AIMS PROJECT - YEAR THREE 



Next year, in the final year of this project, we 
will extend the approaches into Humanities in 
Years 7 and 8 and Science in Years 6, 7 & 8. 

This may sound over-optimistic, but some of 
the teachers who teach in year 7 and 8 also 
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teach in the lower part of the school, and the 
ideas will not be new to them. By then, there 
will be a 'critical mass' of teachers committed 
to the project, which we hope will maintain its 
progress. There will also be a large number of 
children in school for whom this approach is 
normal working practice. 



The Teaching and 
Learning Strategies We 
Introduced 



BRAINSTORM AND QUESTIONS 



Meaning needs to be contextualised and 
reading a text is easier if the reader has specific 
questions in mind. We began each History and 
Geography topic by brainstorming what 
pupils already knew. They then went on to 
form their own questions about what they 
wanted to find out. 




1 . Which country has the most mountains? 

2. Who built mountains? 

3. What does a mountain really look like? 

4. When were mountains made? 

5. When is a mountain called a mountain? 

6. Why do people want to climb 
mountains? 

7. Why are mountains so dangerous? 

8. Who was the first person to climb 
Everest? 

9. Where is the world’s biggest mountain? 

1 0. How many mountains are there in the 
world? 

11 . How big do mountains grow? 

12. Why do mountains grow? 

13. What is the world’s smallest mountain? 

14. Do mountains make avalanches fall 
down? 

15. Are mountains spooky? What’s on top? 

16. Do people live on mountains? 

17. Why do people live on mountains? 

18. Are all people scared of mountains? 

1 9. What sort of people want to know about 
them? 



Discussion then took place as to what was a 
sensible question and whether we could 
reasonably expect to be able to find the 
answer. These questions were displayed 
around the classroom for children to answer as 
and when the opportunity arose. 
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TEACHING THE LAYOUT OF TEXTBOOKS 



Children need to be taught how to use a text 
book. The use of big books is especially 
helpful here, or a class set where each child 
can have their own. In discussion the class 
answered the following: 

• What is the title of the book? What does it 
tell us? What can we expect to find in this 
book? What does the cover tell us? 

• Who wrote this book? What is that person 
called? Who drew the pictures? 

• Where is the contents page? What does it 
tell us? Is there an index? What does that 
tell us? How is it different from the 
contents? Is there a glossary? What is a 
glossary? 

The layout of a textbook needs re-inforcing at 
every opportunity. 

We encourage the children to write their own 
definitions of the key words which describe 
the parts of an information book. For example 
the title is 'the name of a book 7 , the author is 
'the person who wrote the book' and the 
glossary is 'a small dictionary' and so on. 



UNDERLINING 



When children are presented with a dense text 
it is helpful if they can have a photocopy of 
the text so that they can underline words. 

In one example (about Victorian street traders 
and entertainers), after reading and discussing 
the text together, the children were asked, in 

pairs, to: 

• Find all the jobs people did and underline 
them in red. 

• Find all the different foods that were sold 
and underline them in blue. 

They could then make lists of the jobs and 
foods found in a Victorian street. The children 
were then asked to use their list to label a 
blank picture of the street traders, thus 
showing their understanding of the text. 



labelling; 



Labelling is a good way of re-enforcing key 
words. One way we did this was to give the 
children overhead transparencies of mountains 
showing the key features we wanted the 
children to learn e.g. summit, glacier, peak, 
valley etc. The children were asked to use the 
transparency to make a line drawing and then 
label their drawing. 




At a later date they were asked to use their - 
labelled drawing to write a paragraph which 
described the transparency. 



CROSSING OUT 



A strategy for helping children read the text 
carefully and ignore irrelevant information, is 
to present the children with a text which has 
been specially prepared with several nonsense 
sentences inserted. The children have to cross 
out anything that they think should not be 
there. Whilst the insertions in the example 
seem glaringly obvious, many of the more able 
readers had difficulty in deciding what to 
delete. The habit of unquestionably accepting 
printed text is hard to change. 



CHANGE THE FORM 



Any activity which requires the child to take a 
piece of information, and present it in a 
different format will test the child's 
understanding of what he has read. One way 
of doing this is to take a text and ask the 
children to transfer the information into 
pictures. The child can only draw what he 
understands and cannot skim over what he 
does not understand. The quality of drawing is 
not important, as it needs only to be 
understood by the child. 

A week later the child is asked to write an 
account based on these pictorial notes. This 
activity provides a child with a good 
combination of support and challenge to 
report on their understanding of the original 
text in their own words. 



TABULATION 



Another way of tackling a difficult piece of 
information and putting it into different 
format is to make a table. This type of task 
requires the pupil to re-read the text many 
times in order to clarify meaning and order 
their own understanding. Having to read for a 
specific purpose helps the child develop their 
comprehension skills and their ability to use 
written information. 

At a later date the child can write a paragraph 
using their table to extract the key points and 
present it in their own words. 
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DICTAGLOSS^ 




Children find it hard to take notes when all the 
information being presented is new. How are 
they to decide which bits are important and 
which are not? 

A way to help them take notes, whilst 
watching a video, is to give children key 
words to focus on. For example whilst 
watching a video on the Alps we gave the 
children each a key word to focus on such as 
'glacier', 'avalanche', 'tourist'. The children 
had to make notes only on their word and 
several children had the same word. They 
kept their notes and at a later date got together 
with others who had the same word. Between 
them they wrote up their information to 
present to the rest of the class. 



USING TECHNICAL LANGUAGE IN A 
CREATIVE CONTEXT 



We used creative writing in order to 
consolidate and extend pupils' grasp of 
technical language. We linked the humanities 
work on rivers and mountains with an English 
poetry writing task and encouraged the pupils 
to use the technical terms they had learnt in 
their poetry. The children wrote poems during 
the 'river topic' describing the journey of a 
river. This was very successful and showed 
that children have really understood and 
internalised the meaning of some very 
technical words and were able to use them 
independently in a new context. 

Another strategy we used, towards the end of 
the 'mountain topic', was a pairs exercise in 
which pupils were asked to use the 
appropriate technical language to describe a 
mountain landscape whilst the other child 
drew it. Pupils were able to use the technical 
language they had learnt in this different 
context, showing that they had developed 
their knowledge and understanding of specific 
concepts and terminology to do with 
mountains. 



THE LEXICON 



The idea of the lexicon was to raise the profile 
of specialist vocabulary and to make sure the 
children really understood the key words. 

1 / vi 



Each child would made their own lexicon on a- 
specially designed format. They all started 
with the same key words and then added to 
their own lexicon as they came across new 
words. They used dictionaries and text books 
to define the meaning of the words. 



is for 




Mo*A»viqi aS are, U iqK Wckg uokicM 

fhe. \**\d airoo*d 
a/t kills 

USOaUl^ SKtu) "fop. 

Connected words: 



READING LOCAL HISTORY 



Whilst teaching a history topic on the 
VictoriaTis we thought it would be helpful for 
the children if they could empathise with 
someone who lived in Victorian Times. 

To do this we used our local, Victorian-built 
environment. We obtained the census material 
from 1869 and focused on Apsley Crescent, a 
street in which some of our children live. Each 
child was assigned a house, we visited the 
street and each child drew 'their' house. Back 
in the classroom they used the census material 
to find out who lived in 'their' house and 
answered questions about it. 

They then chose one of the people who lived 
in the house and using text books tried to find 
out what life might have been like for that 
person. 

They used the text books to help them draw 
the person and used a speech bubble to tell us 
about their life 
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Managing Change 
Successfully 

• We had an ambitious long-term, whole 
school strategy for developing reading-skills 
and at the same time kept the initial focus 
very specific. 



• The AIMS project coincided with the 

introduction of National Curriculum topics 
in History and Geography which meant that 
all teachers needed to develop materials and 
strategies, even those less enthusiasm for 
change. 



• One person had an 'overview' of project to 
coordinate its progress through school. 

• Year Heads led team development well, by 
valuing each individual's strengths and 
inviting their contribution. 



• The Head and Deputy were enthusiastic 
and keen to be kept informed. They 
encouraged us and facilitated attendance at 
meetings and training events. 

• We have a strong TALIM team with good 
partnerships between themselves and class 
teachers. Often this gave confidence in 
trying new strategies, and many thinking 
and talking processes could be modelled by 
the two teachers 



• Change can be organic and unpredictable. 
The informal contacts between teachers 
from different year groups disseminated 
some of the practice, as did partnerships 
between TALIM teachers and teachers not 
yet involved in the project. 




The most important aspect of the AIMS project 
has been the time it has given the teachers to 
work together to: 

• re-examine how children learn, 

• share and develop strategies and resources. 

As the team culture developed around the task 
we had set ourselves, we found we were all 
enjoying the learning, both teachers and 
children. Enthusiastic teachers transferred 
their energy and optimism to the children. 
Partnership teaching with TALIM meant that 
new ideas could be tried out with confidence 
and we had more scope to model the 
techniques we wanted the children to use. 

We learnt that by concentrating on the 
development of skills, children were learning 
to access information from a variety of sources, 
not just books, but other media such as videos, 
transparencies and photographs. Rather than 
telling and explaining the subject content we 
were providing the means for pupils to 
develop their own understanding of the 
content. As the children's skills have 
developed they have become far more . 
independent as learners and this has increased 
their confidence and self-esteem. 

Although our initial intention was to improve 
their reading skills, we also discovered we 
were significantly improving their speaking 
and listening skills, as a lot of the activities 
involved group work and reporting back to 
the whole class. We realised how very 
important discussing ideas and explaining to 
each other, 

helps children to understand what they read. 
The children have begun to develop a greatly 
increased array of skills and these will be 
reinforced and developed as the AIMS project 
moves through the school. 
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KEY OUTCOMES 



Project Concerns 


Pre Project 


Post- Project 


Can standards of pupils reading be 
raised? 


Reading Tests showed a wide disparity 
between scores for accuracy and 
comprehension 

j 


School KS2 Y6 Standard Test results 
showed significant improvement: 
96L4+ EN 21% SC 30% 

97L4+ EN 38% SC 44% 


Can we increase pupils understanding 
of subject specific information texts? 


• Pupils can decode but frequently do 
not understand. 

• Pupils do not fully understand or 
use the layout of history and 
geography texts to access meaning. 

• Pupils lack skill in identifying main 
points. 

• Pupils lack understanding of subject 
specific vocabulary. 

• Pupils are often defeated by a dense 
text. 

• Pupils find it difficult to take notes. 


• Pupils have a wider range of 
strategies for decoding classroom 
text eg underlining. 

• Pupils have a better understanding 
of how history and geography texts 
are organised and can explain how 
they use texts to select information. 

• Pupils are more able to identify 
main points in texts when provided 
with specific strategies. 

• Pupils understanding of specific 
terminology has been extended and 
consolidated. Pupils can use terms 
learnt in the history lesson in an 
oral and creative writing context. 

• Pupils confidence in reading has 
improved. They have succeeded in 
reading difficult texts with the help 
of strategies for breaking up 
difficult text. They have 
experienced success in reading texts 
from a a wider range of 
information sources. 

• Pupils can take notes when given a 
simple focus and can use their notes 
to summarise key points. 


How can we extend the range of 
teacher strategies for teaching Reading 
Skills in Humanities in Year 5. 


At present the range of teaching 
strategies is often limited to 
comprehension questions. 


• The range of teaching strategies has 
been systematically extended 
throughout Year 5. 

• All teachers now use the following 
methods: underlining, dictagloss, 
labelling, information transfer using 
tables, teacher and pupil glossaries. 
These methods are written into the 
Year 5 Humanities scheme of work. 
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I JWI rmse achievement through the provision of a structured approach 
■ ■ Wi to the teaching of spelling. 





Newby First School joined the AIMS project in 
1995. Our project set out to research and 
produce a whole school policy and scheme of 
work for the teaching of spelling, which would 
meet the needs of all pupils in our school. 
Newby is situated in an inner city area of 
Bradford. Approximately 80% of the children 
are learning English as an additional language. 
For the majority of pupils, school is the only 
place where they see English being written. We 
felt very strongly that teaching needed to be 
specific and planned for, rather than incidental. 



BACKGROUND 



Spelling was chosen as a focus because it was 
an area of English that had not previously 
been developed at a whole school level. It was 
already on the School Development Plan for 
1995-6. Teachers throughout school had 
recognised the need for a specific and 
consistent method for the teaching of spelling; 
this was also evident from the Key Stage 1 
SATs results. Staff were already teaching 
spelling, using a variety of approaches and 
teaching methods. However, there was 
agreement that a policy which set out what to 



teach, how to teach it, and in which year 
groups, was needed, in order to provide the 
continuity and progression necessary to raise 
standards of attainment. 



THE ACTION PLAN 



The action plan fell into four main stages: 
gathering information about spelling from a 
variety of sources; drawing up a policy and 
scheme of work; disseminating and 
implementing the policy throughout school; 
evaluating the success of the policy. Two 
members of staff were initially involved in 
researching and writing the policy; the AIMS 
supply money was used for this purpose. 



OBJECTIVES 



The objectives of the project were to raise 
pupil achievement through the provision of a 
structured approach to the teaching of 
spelling. We wanted teachers and support 
staff to understand the theory behind how 
children learn to spell, and to have a clear 
framework for teaching. At a whole school 
level, we aimed to put in place a policy 
supported by a scheme of work, resources and 
teaching materials that would be of long term 
benefit to the school. 
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we recogmseo tnar cnnaren wno struggle to 
spell, or who do not feel in control of their 
spelling, are held back in their overall 
development as writers. A confident speller 
would be more likely to be able to produce 
fluent writing. This in turn would provide 
access to greater achievement across all areas 
of the curriculum. We were also aware of the 
high premium attached to good spelling in 
society at large including by employers, 
politicians and educational bodies such as 
OFSTED. 



RESEARCH* 



In order to ensure that our policy was well 
researched and based on good practice, we 
planned to visit other schools, within or 
outside Bradford LEA, to observe their 
practice, and to look at policies and resources. 
Unfortunately, we were unable to locate those 
schools which already had a whole school 
approach to spelling in place. 

We looked for research into how bilingual 
children learn to spell. We read everything we 
could about spelling development: books, 
articles, and teaching manuals; and although 
this gave us a theoretical background on 
which to base our project, we found nothing 
about the specific needs of children learning 
English as an additional language. 

To draw upon the knowledge of other staff in 
school, we carried out short interviews. Prior 
to the interviews, staff were given a prompt 
sheet of the areas we wanted to cover in 
discussion. The questions sought to clarify 
what spelling teaching was already happening 
in each class or year group; how and when it 
was carried out; what theoretical knowledge 
or opinions staff held about spelling 
development or the teaching of spelling, and 
from what sort of spelling policy they would 
like to work . 

The final part of the information gathering 
process was to collect data about the current 
spelling ability of children in school. We drew 
up a 20 word spelling test covering irregular 
high frequency words, initial and final 
consonant blends, common letter strings, 
polysyllabic words, and compound words. We 
tested a mixed ability sample of children from 
each class. 

The results demonstrated that many children 
in Reception enter school with little or no 
letter knowledge; some children were not yet 
distinguishing between letters, numbers and 
pictures. Moving up through the school, there 
was a gradual progression of skills, with some 



identifiable specific strengtns ana weaKnesses. 
We referred to this information later in the 
project when we drew up the scheme of work. 



SPELLING THEORY 



We found a great deal of commonality in the 
theories of spelling we read. This is a brief 
summary of the main points. 

• "bright"' children, including those who are 
good readers, can have difficulty in spelling. 

• too much focus on "correctness" is bad for 
spelling; children are easily demoralised. 

• children learn to spell by inventing 
spellings; this requires a synthesis of old 
and new knowledge. 

• spelling is a developmental process with an 
acknowledged progression. Gentry (1987) 
suggested the following developmental 
stages: 

- pre-communicative 

- semi phonetic 

- phonetic 

- transitional 

- correct/ mature 

• purposeful writing is a key to learning to 
spell. 

Good spellers have been shown to 
demonstrate several features. They 

• know the variety of sound symbol 
relationships 

• know the probability of letter sequences 

• know the likely position of letters in a word 

• can break a word into its parts and know 
how to write the parts down (e.g. common 
endings such as "ing") 

• try alternative spellings of a word in order 
to see which "looks right" 

• think in meaning-groups, e.g. compound 
words (playtime, playground), roots of 
words (play, play + ed = played), prefixes 
(unhappy) and suffixes (friendly). 

• have the ability to develop and use 
mnemonics or memory aids. 



spelling: policy# 



Because we were unable to find^ny specific 
research or theories into the needs of bilingual 
children learning to spell, we had to make the 
assumption that what is good practice for 
monolingual children would also hold true for 
bilingual children. In particular, we felt that 
by making spelling teaching more explicit, 
greater success would be likely for bilingual 
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ciuiureii man nau oeen me case tnrougn a 
more cross-curricular, less structured 
approach. 



Word Web 



Begin with a compound word, and make 
lists of associated words, e.g. 



snap 

snail 

snake 

snatch 




snow 


ball 







football 

baseball 

ball 



snowman 
snowing 
snowy 



cloudy 

rainy 

sunny 



In writing our policy we aimed to equip 
teachers with as much useful background 
knowledge and theory as possible. The policy 
folder, therefore, includes sections on a history 
of English spelling, spelling theory, how to 
analyse children's work, features of spelling 
development, ideas for reluctant or "safe 
spellers", ideas for stimulating interest in 
words, mnemonics, special needs, and 
guidance for parents. 



The policy was presented at a staff meeting, 
and then further INSET time was spent by all 
the staff on making and organising the 
resources necessary to implement the policy. It 
has now been in place for a year, and is being 
used throughout the school. 



‘GQN.TENTiOF/SGHEMEy 



Children are introduced to new spelling 
concepts in a structured way that ensures 
progression from year to year. Key concepts 
are revisited and developed in each year 
group. Teaching generally takes place in 
whole class or smaller groups. Follow up 
work then reinforces the main input of the 
week. 



A word family approach is used, with children 
being involved in identifying patterns and 
generating lists of words. Resources to 
support teaching include games, worksheets 
and class activities. The correct terms are 
taught for vowel, syllable, consonant and so 
on; this allows children and teachers to discuss 
specific aspects of spelling. 



Summary of Content of Spelling Scheme 
of Work 

Year R Letters of the alphabet 
Year R+l Two and three letter words 

Year 1 Sh, ch, th 

Vowels and y 

Initial Consonant Blends - 2 letter 

Syllables 

Plurals 

Year 2 Stem and 'ed ' and 'ing' endings 
oo ou 

Contractions 
Silent E 
ee ea 

Initial Consonant Blends - 
2 and 3 letter 
ow oa oe ew 
Contractions 
oy oi 

Year 3 Double consonants 
ou ow 
Syllables 
ai ay 

Initial Consonant Blends - 
2 and 3 letter 
ea 

Plurals 
oo ew ue 

Compound Words 

Year 4 Silent Letters 
er ir ur ure 
Homophones 
Vowels with R 
au aw or oor oa ore 
Prefixes 
ie y uy igh 
Root Words 
Suffixes 



SUPPORTING CHILDREN DURING 
WRITTEN TASKS- 



There is a fine balance between two important 
skills in spelling - being confident and 
resourceful in inventing spellings, and being 
concerned about correct spelling. Too much 
invention does not necessarily lead to 
conventional spelling, and too much concern 
for "correctness" can inhibit the child from 
ever trying to write a new word. Our 
approach, therefore, includes the use of a word 
card for five new high frequency words, 
provision of word banks for topic vocabulary, 
encouragement of independent spelling for all 
other words, and developing the use of 
dictionaries. 

The word card is used throughout school as a 
means of teaching correct spelling of high 
frequency words. New words are taken from 
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Word Card 



Sonia Ali 


girl 


3/2/96 


and 


5/2/96 


is 


2/2/96 


am 


7/2/96 


boy 


8/2/96 



Children are encouraged to proof-read their 
work to check that these five words have been 
spelt correctly. Learning the words on the card 
is promoted by copying them, either in large 
chunks, or, ideally, as a whole word, rather 
than letter by letter. Each new word added to 
the card is dated so that staff can monitor the 
child's rate of learning. 

Children are encouraged to spell 
independently, drawing upon existing 
knowledge. Many useful strategies can be 
taught to children to develop their ability to 
generate spellings for themselves, such as : 



• do you know any other similar words ? 

• clap syllables of multisyllabic words 

• stretch the word out; child has to say the 
word sl-ow-ly in order to hear all the parts 
of it. 

• what other words do you know that might 
be linked in meaning, e.g. happy/unhappy? 

"Look Cover Write Check" is a useful process 
which children are taught to use in order to 
learn words which they may have misspelt in 
their writing. A maximum number of two or 
three words is chosen; these are words which 
are likely to have the most 'pay off' for 
children in the future if committed to memory. 
A multi-sensory approach to "Look Cover 
Write Check" is also useful for many children, 
where saying the names of the letters out loud 
while writing the word large on a whiteboard, 
or tracing in sand and so on can help to firmly 
establish a visual, physical and auditory image 
of the word. 



. z v 3 i xi s. ii o n 

The objective of the project was to put into 
practice a whole school spelling policy, and 
through this to develop staff understanding of 
the spelling process and to raise pupil 
achievement. The implementation of the 
policy throughout school has been monitored 
at the planning stage at Unit and class level. 



To assess levels of achievement in English, we 
have compared the end of Key Stage 1 SATs 
results from the year prior to the 
implementation of the spelling scheme with 
this year's results. In 1995 57% of children 
achieved Level 2 or above; in 1997, this figure 
had increased to 81%. Although it is not 



Spelling Test Results 

Total number of words correct (out of 20) 

Average for each year group. 





1995 


1997 


R 


0.125 


4 


Year 1 


2 


ll’A 


Year 2 


8 


15 


Year 3 


13 


16' A 


Year 4 


15 


17 




Average number of correct letters (out of 88) by the 2 children from the lowest ability groups in each 
year group. 





1995 


1997 


R 


0 


0 


Year 1 


1 


44 


Year 2 


14 


655 


Year 3 


52 


74 


Year 4 


70 


78 
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spelling policy in this, it has almost certainly 
contributed to the raising of standards. 

A repeat of the spelling test that we originally 
carried out also showed a marked 
improvement in achievement, both in terms of 
the total numbers of correct words, and in how 
many letters towards each word children 
attempted successfully. All children, from 
Year 1 onwards, were able to make credible 
phonetic attempts at every word. Even the 
lowest ability children in each year group got 
very close to correct spellings of most words in 
the test. This has clearly demonstrated the 
success of the scheme. 

The policy has also been evaluated by asking 
staff for feedback. All staff said that they felt 
clear about what they were teaching in 
spelling, and could access the resources easily. 
There were several suggestions made about 
how the word card could be improved; these 



will be considered in the next year. Overall,, 
there was agreement that children are now 
much more aware of spelling patterns and 
word families and have learnt to use a range 
of different strategies for spelling words 
independently. Because children are able to 
write with greater fluency, they are producing 
more, and better quality work. In turn, 
teachers are now able to focus on the learning 
objectives of each task, rather than being asked 
for spellings. This is also contributing to an 
improvement in standards of achievement. 
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KEY OUTCOMES 



Project Concerns 


Before 


Now 


We felt strongly that 
teaching of spelling needed 
to be specific and planned 
for. 


Teachers used a variety of 
approaches and methods 
and recognised the need for 
a methodical and consistent 
approach. 


Teachers feel clear about 
what they are teaching in 
spelling and have good 
access to appropriate 
resources. 


We did not feel that our 
knowledge about teaching 
spelling was sufficient. 


We felt unclear and 
inadequately informed about 
approaches to spelling with 
bilingual pupils. 


School policy is based on a 
clear understanding of 
spelling. We are confident 
about using a wide range of 
methods for teaching 
spelling with all pupils. 


School policy and guidance 
on spelling was 
underdeveloped. 


We had an incidental and 
less structured approach to 
spelling. 


We are having greater 
success by making the 
teaching of spelling more 
explicit. 


Standards of achievement 
were too low. 


In 1995 KSl SAT results in 
English were well below the 
national average, 

57% level 2+. 


There has been a marked 
improvement in spelling 
demonstrated by tests in all 
year groups. 

In 1997 KSl SAT results in 
English were in line with 
national averages, 

81% level 2+. 
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BILINGUAL 
POETRY PROJECT 




ALEX FELLOWES, SCOTCHMAN MIDDLE SCHOOL 



I |Uj To inspire high quality creative writing through the use of both Urdu and 
m English poetry. 




Oil 



A key strand to the school's approach to 
improving standards of literacy is the 
development of specific strategies for using 
pupils' first language in learning. The vast 
majority of pupils have Urdu as the language 
of literacy. Urdu, uniquely for Middle schools 
in Bradford, is taught as part of the school 
curriculum. Urdu and spoken Punjabi are 
treated as a high status languages and are 
regularly used in dramatic productions of 
Shakespeare and other class, year and whole 
school events. Productions of Winters' Tale, 
Tempest, Romeo and Juliet and Julius Caesar 
have played to receptive audiences of Asian 
parents, local First Schools and other schools 
in Bradford. Representatives from the Royal 
Shakespeare Company have witnessed these 
performances which have been written up in a 
journal article*. This is an extract from the 
AIMS Project work at Scotchman Middle 
School demonstrating an innovative approach 
to teaching poetry. The purpose of the AIMS 
Project at Scotchman Middle is 



to extend the range of teaching strategies 
which enable pupils to improve their 
learning and to use and understand 
specialist subject language. 




In the first year of the AIMS project, year 
groups focused on technical language in 
Maths, Science and Technology. For example, a 
module of work in Science was developed 
using a bilingual glossary. This was used as 
the focus of a well attended parents workshop 
run in the Science laboratory by bilingual 
Science and Language Support teachers. 

Pupils and parents were encouraged to discuss 
and carry out activities at home. The quality of 
pupils' work and attainment in this module 
was particularly good. In the second year of 
the project, the aim is to develop modules of 
teaching and learning that challenge pupils to 
read, talk about and write texts that are 
beyond their immediate experience or initial 
competence. 

In this example from the English curriculum, 
pre-twentieth century Urdu and English texts 
are linked, providing a challenging and 
stimulating module on reading and writing 
poetry for Year 8 pupils. This use of the 
combined Moghal and English literary and 
linguistic heritage of pupils' created new 
opportunities for exploring poetry and 
promoting pupil responses. 
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Bilingual Poetry Project 




• inspire high quality creative writing in 
poetry 

• use both Urdu and English spoken and 
written forms 

• work within a specific poetic form 

• build links between Urdu and English 
classical texts 

• give pupils' access to challenging classical 
texts in both Urdu and English. 

The effectiveness of this module depended on 
teaching which involved: 

• detailed planning of individual lessons, 

• a careful and developmental sequence of 
learning, 

• a structured approach to the role of the 
pupils' first language 

• the teacher's knowledge of and confidence 
with the poems 

• high expectations of the pupils 

• pace in delivery. 

The module was developed and delivered 
through a teaching partnership between a 
monolingual English speaking teacher and a 
bilingual teacher. Both staff had development 
objectives: Alex wanted to observe the skills of 
a teacher of a modern foreign language in an 
English lesson context and to learn about how 
Urdu could be used and valued. Abdul 
wanted to develop his skills in using 
structures and deadlines in his English 



AWISH TAKES A LIFETIME 



A wish takes a lifetime to make its own impact 

Who lives that long for your love to become a fact! 

Every wave has hundreds of dangers within it. 

How long does it take someone to find the 
perfection of a pearl? 

Love demands patience, but ambition is hot 
and rash. 

How to reconcile the two, each so impetuous 
and suspect? 

Won't you listen to the urgent call of life? 

For you may be turned to ashes before you react. 

The sun's message to dew is to vaporise and 
vanish. 

Is that all that we feel will come to? 

My beloved's single glance is worth more than a 
Life's ransom. 

But life is just a flicker; you cannot addd to it or 
subtract. 

What except Death can cure Love's sickness? 

A candle keeps burning till dawn, but for no 
longer. 



teaching. The group we chose to work with 
^was a Year 8 class with a very wide ability 
range. Half a dozen were fluent in Urdu script 
and almost the whole class understood spoken 
Urdu and could access the Urdu when written 
phonetically in English script. 

Our underlying research objective was to 
ascertain whether, by encouraging bilingual 
pupils to work in their first language, the 
quality of their creative writing in English 
could be improved. As a secondary objective, 
we were also wanted to learn about the quality 
of their writing in Urdu. 



STIMULUS 



• 'Ghazals' are a very traditional and popular 
poetic form in Asian literary culture, like 
'Haikus" in Japan and ’Sonnets’ in England. 
We chose a 'ghazal' by Ghalib Mirza who 
was a famous Moghal poet writing in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. 

• As an extension to this work, we used one 
of Ghalib Mirza's ghazals in combination 
with a well known Elizabethan sonnet, Sir 
Walter Raleigh's, The Passionate Man's 
Pilgrimage ’ which had a very similar 
theme. 

The texts were very challenging in both 
languages. We felt it was essential to have the 
highest expectations. We decided to use two 
periods to accomplish this project so pace’ in the 
lesson was crucial! 

Mirza, in English and Urdu 
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- A ghazal by Ghalib 
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Lesson 1 

1. Give a glossary of difficult words in both 
English and Urdu for Ghalib’s ghazal ’A 
wish takes a lifetime...’ 

2. Read out the ’Ghazal' in both Urdu and 
English. 

3. In pairs, pupils 'find out' how the ghazal is 
structured. Can they find a pattern? 

4. Explain what a ghazal is, using pupils' 
responses. 

A ghazal is a poem that deals with particular 
themes : love , both hitman and divine, life , death 
and immortality. It has a particular form: it is 
divided into any number of couplets and each 
couplet has a meaning of its own, but all the 
couplets are united by the same idea. 

5. In pairs, the pupils take one verse each. The 
task is to select words and images, in both 
Urdu and English, that mean something to 
them and made an impact on them 

Examples of Pupils' Work 



WISHFUL THINKING! 



Love is hard and I can't let go. 

It makes demands to stay forever. 

A wish takes a lifetime, just wish anything 
Of one who would live so long for you. 

Someone wishes for love and joy 
Like for a precious pearl in the sea. 

1 risk my life for a perfect white pearl 
But 1 would do that for you. 



6. Each pair read out their choices. 

7. Class brainstorm about this activity: 

Do the words and images selected help us 
to understand the meaning of the poem 7 
What is the unifying idea of the ghazal 7 
Can you quote from the poem to back up 
your idea? 

8. In pairs, write a two-line verse of your own. 
using the words you have chosen from your 
selected couplet. Use either Urdu or English. 
If you understand the Urdu word but 
cannot write Urdu script use English letters 
to write the word phonetically 

9. Pupils use their own and other pupils' 
couplets to cut and paste a selection of 
verses to make a ghazal on a common 
theme. 
















LIFE AND DEATH 



Who says that Death will come? I will die. 
I am the sun. 1 will melt into the river. 



lift ant/ Dead 

'czVJc/f' 



You will not listen to our urgent cries. 

If you never hear me, 1 may be dead before you come. 

Sadness and happiness, I hope for 
But there is no cure for them. 

Life is just like a delicate fish which flickers in the sea 
Which rises and falls. Which is seen, then vanishes. 







Lesson 2 



EVEN AMIDST ALL THIS SADNESS 



ghazal by Ghalib Mirza 

Even amidst all this sadness, I remember 
God's prayer. 

For a holy man's worry beads, a smile I can 
spare. 

My restless mind is finding comfort in these 
verses 

Words cast a spell to soothe my raging spirit. 

Oh God, why does my mind go on such a 
long journey 

When I am bound by heavy chains to these 
prison walls 

My heart aches for the light. My eyes search 
for a few grains of hope. 

My desire for life cuts me more than the 
executioner's blade. 



THE PASSIONATE MAN'S PILGRIMAGE 



A poem by Sir Walter Raleigh 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet. 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet. 

My bottle of salvation, 

My gown of glory, hope's true gage. 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage. 

Blood must be my body's balmer. 
No other balm will there be given. 
Whilst my soul; like a white palmer. 
Travels to the land of heaven. 

Over the silver mountains. 

Where spring the nectar fountains. 
And there I'll kiss 
The bowl of bliss. 

And drink my everlasting fill 
On every milken hill. 

My soul will be a-dry before. 

But after it will thirst no more. 



We followed the same process as before: 

• We provided a glossary of words for both 
poems 

• In pairs, we divided up the poems and 
asked pupils to highlight the best or 
strongest images 

• From the feedback, the pupils tried to 
unravel the meanings and the common 
ideas 

As a class we talked for some time about the 
feelings they might have in prison while 
awaiting execution the next morning. We 
identified the common preoccupations of both 
poets: the feeling of loss and the hope for a 
better existence in the afterlife. 

One pupil noticed a remarkable link between 
some of the images in Sir Walter Raleigh's 
poem and those of Paradise in the Holy 
Quoran, e.g. 'nectar fountains' and 'milken 
hills'. 

In fours, pupils were asked to compose whole 
ghazals' based upon their previous selection 
of words and images from the two poems, and 
their discussion about ’death and loss'. Each 
pupil had the responsibility of owning at least 
one line. 
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Examples of Ghazals written by Pupils 



THE OTHER WAY 



When they cover me up 

Will there be anything on the other side? 

This black, black night will be the last. 

And 1 must start a new journey to I know not where. 

They will collect in their crowds 
To watch my life going the other way. 



PEACE 



My family, 1 cannot see. 

1 desire life. I now have no place to hide. 
No time to spare. 

The next thing 1 see 
1 am taken to the scaffold. 

Bound and chained. 

And the blade comes down. 

1 am asleep for ever and ever. 

1 see Heaven and 
My never-ending life 
Rests in peace. 



ME NO MORE 



The thick darkness, a shadow runs through me. 

The quiet is here.... me no more. 

The thick darkness, a shadow cuts through me. 

I am screaming. 

I am terrified. My face is wet. 

The quiet is here .... me no more. 

English Scheme of Work 

Due to the success of this work we have integrated this module for teaching bilingual poetry into the 
medium term planning for the Year 8 scheme of work. This structure for the module and lesson plans 
have been used to teach other examples of poetry. Our most recent example links the shared ideas 
and imagery in a ghazal by the twentieth century Pakistani poet, Iqbal, with an extract from 
Wordsworth's 'Tintern Abbey'. 
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Subject ENGLISH 


Title GHAZALS - Classical and Contemporary Urdu Poems Year Group 8 


Learning Objectives 


Teaching Strategies and 
Learning Activities 


Assessment 


PoS 


Resources 


Understand the structure of 
a ghazal (the most popular 
Urdu poetic form) 

Access the language, ideas 
and imagery of some *" 
ghazals written by famous 
Urdu poets, both classical 
and more contemporary, in 
Urdu and English. 

Unravel the underlying 
meanings of these ghazals 
and identify their use of 
imagery, metaphor 
alliteration and simile. 

Using these ghazals as 
stimulus compose some of 
their own. 

Compare 'the ghazal' with 
European poetic forms 
written by well known 
poets. 


Labelling: In pairs provide a 
heading for each of the 
verses - working towards 
understanding a common 
idea or strand in the ghazal. 

Highlighting: In pairs/ 
groups highlight the 
strongest images in the 
verses. 

Composition: Using the 
images selected in pairs 
write one's own verses, in 
Urdu and English - a verse 
each. 

In large groups pool and 
share these compositions. 
Use them as a basis for 
writing a whole ghazal. 

Redtal: Poetry reading of 
group ghazals. 

Using the same process, 
work on an which shares a 
common theme with the 
ghazal and deals with 
similar issues. 


Did the headings show an 
understanding of underlying 
ideas in the verses? 

Did the selection of images 
help make sense of the 
ghazal? 

How effectively did the 
ghazals composed by the 
pupils communicate to an 
audience? 

Did the compositions 
follow the structure of a 
ghazal? 

Could the pupils recognise 
and compare the common 
themes and images? 

‘65 


EN-S&L 
1(a) (b) 

2 (a) (b) 

EN-R 

1(a) (b) (c)(d) 
2(a) (c)(d) 

EN- W 
1 (a) (b) (c) 
2(b) 

3(a) (b) (c) 


Moghal Poet, Ghalib Mirza 

Contemporary Urdu poet, Iqbal 

Walter Raleigh, 'Pilgrimage' 
linking with the themes of 'prasori 
and 'death' in Ghalib's ghazafL 

Wordsworth, extract from 'Tnntem 
Abbey 7 

linking with the themes of 'natural 
beauty 7 , 'manmade creation^ and 
'spirit and body 7 in Iqbals' gfoazal. 

Parveen Sayyad Fana, contemporary 
Urdu poet, 

linked to a sonnet of Shakespeare, 
focus more on human than cfivine 
love. 
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KEY OUTCOMES 



Curriculum Objectives 


Pupil Outcomes 


Teacher Outcomes 


Inspire high quality creative writing in 
poetry 


• Pupils were able to understand and 
express abstract philosophical ideas 
in poetic language. 

• The best writing conveyed a strong 
spiritual awareness and a 
profoundly felt sense of the human 
condition. 


• Teachers have developed an 
effective strategy for focusing, 
guiding and developing pupils 
response to poetry. 


Use both Urdu and English spoken 
and written forms 


• Pupils were able to use and enjoy 
their spoken Urdu to help them 
understand and appreciate a poem. 

• Pupils were able to perform poems 
in public in school and at teacher 
in-service training events, using 
both Urdu and English. 

• Working at a high level in Urdu 
forced pupils to consider an equally 
appropriate word in English, 
thereby extending their vocabulary. 


• Teachers have matched English and 
Urdu texts to develop comparative 
work on poems. 

• Teachers have used Urdu texts to 
create formal opportunities for 
reading aloud in English and Urdu. 

• Drawing on pupils' knowledge of 
two languages contributed to the 
depth of response and expression. 

• A teacher role model of Urdu helps 
to break the ice, encourages the 
reading out loud of Urdu texts and 
pupils' own work, and provides a 
realistic assessment of the level and 
use of Urdu. 


Work within a specific poetic form 


• All pupils developed their 
understanding of the ghazal form. 

• They were able to reconstruct the 
ehazal form with appropriate 
tnemes and structure using their 
own words and images. 

1 


• We have successfully used 
strategies for 'scaffolding' the 
reading and reconstructing of poetic 
forms. 

• The creative act of expressing 
themselves within the particular 
form, has increased pupils' 
understanding and appreciation of 
poetry. 


Build links between Urdu and English 
classical texts 


• Pupils were able to appreciate the 
common humanity and expression 
of poets working in different 
languages and cultures. 


• The impact of successfully using 
material from the Indian and 
Pakistani classical tradition has 
contributed significantly to pupils 
knowledge and self esteem. 
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UNDERSTANDING AND 
WRITING NON-FICTION TEXTS 












PAULINE MITCHELL, WHETLEY MIDDLE SCHOOL 



I improve standards of literacy by enhancing the range of strategies for 

I r*l accessing text. 




Background 

The school's Ofsted report in 1994 expressed 
concern about the limited range of teaching 
styles and underachievement in literacy which 
affected standards across the curriculum. The 
AIMS project provided an opportunity to 
develop strategies to address these issues and 
to raise standards of attainment. 

The school AIMS project began by gathering 
information, from LEA and other sources, 
about teaching strategies used to improve 
pupils' access to information in Science, 
History and Geography A staff booklet was 
produced showing: 

• what behaviours are associated with a good 
learner 



• how modelling and scaffolding support 
learning 

• how we can lead pupils towards becoming 
independent learners. 

Ideas were successfully trialled in Science, 
History and Geography and we decided to 
build upon and disseminate this expertise, to 
further develop effective teaching and 
learning. 

Objectives 

In order to successfully implement these 
strategies and measure the effectiveness of the 
project within the school we needed a clear 
focus with a much tighter structure. A set of 
objectives were produced and the AIMS 
project became an integral part of the school 
development plan. 
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The objectives were to: 

• Improve standards of literacy by enabling 
pupils to access text more effectively and in 
a structured context. 

• Give support and guidance to teachers in 
the use of strategies to access texts 
effectively. 

• Increase expertise in a range of teaching 
styles. 

• Use modelling, coaching and scaffolding to 
show pupils what it is to be a good learner. 

• Change pupils learning behaviours when 
handling text. 

• Consolidate the work already begun. 

In the school development plan, measuring the 
success of the project was considered to be 
extremely important. The criteria for success 
were: 

• All staff have an increased awareness of the 
demands made on learners by different 
types of text. 

• More confident use of strategies by key 
personnel. 

• Evidence of the use of these strategies in 
school planners. 

• Pupils beginning to use these strategies 
when handling text, to support and improve 
their learning. 

• Improved reading ages and pupil self 
esteem. 

~r r , „ — ^ o aie Tiiinan /e 

'W* J. 

A project action plan was produced as part of 
the school development plan. The aim was to 
improve standards of literacy by enabling 
pupils to access text more effectively across the 
curriculum. This endorsement by the senior 
management team gave the project a high 
profile within the school and provided 
encouragement to the staff involved. 

The school development plan stated the plan 
of action clearly, included details about 
funding, the INSET needs of the staff involved, 
how data would be gathered ancl how the 
project would be monitored. A timescale and 
action plan were agreed upon by the staff 
involved and the first baseline assessments 
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were measured. Meetings were used to plan 
the schedules for the development of teacher 
partnerships and for making baseline teacher 
observations. It was decided to keep the AIMS 
work within science, history and geography 
to allow time for the staff involved to observe 
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Observation Schedule Date class 





Time 


Teacher Action, e.g. 
modelling/explaining 
instructing/praising 


Pupils action (with 
Teacher assistance 


Resources 


Lesson aims and 
introduction 


$-10 
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Reading work with text 
e.g. 

Re-reading 

Checking comprehension 
Identifying key information 
Summarising/paraphrasing 
Searching for more meaning 
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Response to text 
e.g. 

Talking about findings 
Writing a report 
Answering a question 
Making notes 
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some of the strategies in use before attempting 
to use them within their own subjects. This 
also allowed the staff involved time to plan 
more effectively and reflect on the outcomes. 
The staff were asked to use a new type of 
lesson plan which, if used effectively, ensured 
that a lesson had more pace. 

In the early stages of this project, it was 
recognised that although teachers were using a 
range of strategies there was little or no 
tangible evidence. To ensure that the evidence 
was less ephemeral new formats were 
introduced to help address this weakness. 
Baseline teacher observations with key 
personnel were gathered and have been used 
as a basis of evidence. When teachers have 
observed each other in teacher partnerships 
the observation sheets have been used as a tool 
to identify strengths and weaknesses in the 
delivery of strategies. Positive and supportive 
feedback at the end of such lessons has 
provided helpful and practical suggestions 
and created a feeling of true partnership. 



In the school development plan we made a 
commitment to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the project. This meant that both quantitative 



and qualitative data had to be collected at 
different stages during the project. In order to 
have qualitative evidence it was decided to 
target Year 6, as the pupils could be measured 
on their performance in the SATS tests, the 
Bradford Indicator Project tests and on their 
reading ages at the beginning and end of the 
project. The qualitative evidence came from 
questionnaires given to the target group and 
teacher commentaries, observation schedules 
and evaluation sheets. The baseline reading 
ages have been compared to the national 
averages and show that a large percentage of 
the target group fall well below the norm. 
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Approaches to Teaching 
and Learning 

One of the main aims of the project has been to 
effect a change in the pupils' learning 
behaviours when handling text and the way 
staff present their lessons. The staff have used 
a wide variety of strategies and they have 
often adapted ideas to meet the needs of the 
pupils and their own teaching styles. Certain 
strategies have proved to be more successful 
and popular than others. 



DICTAGLOSS; 



The use of a dictagloss has proved to be a 
valuable tool in improving pupils listening 
skills and encouraging them to reconstruct 
text. If the pupils are given a sequenced list of 
key words they can use this to produce an 
independent piece of writing and it can help 
them to gain a better understanding of the 
original text. In the one example, a pupil had 
written an account of a Greek trireme using a 
selected list of key words. The comments from 
the teacher showed that this child had listened 
well and had. been able to grasp the meaning 
of the original text. 

Use this framework to help you with your report. 

A Report on the State of the Catholic Church in 1500 
by Your Name 

In this report I will describe the state of the Catholic 
Church using evidence gathered during visits to sev- 
eral churches and by speaking to Catholics. 

To begin with I will find out about Catholic beliefs to 
see if they are still strong. Then I will look at gifts 
given to the Church and examine wills of dead 
Catholics to see if this can help me in my report. 

It is evident that people have strong religious beliefs 
because 



In this paragraph mention Catholic rituals and say why 
they are so important. Also Purgatory and Indulgences. 

When I visited Melford church in 1529 I noticed 

In this paragraph mention what gifts Catholics gave to the 
church and why they gave them. 

In the wilt of Richard Berne it is noted that he 

In this paragraph say why Richard behaved the way he 
did. 

To conclude this report I would suggest that 

In this final paragraph try to draw all your ideas together. 
End by saying whether the Catholic Church was still a 
very strong influence in the lives of many people. 



A dictagloss can be a very useful tool for a - 
lower ability child. This piece of science 
writing about space is one of the first pieces of 
independent writing this child has produced. 

It also shows that the child has grasped some 
of the key science ideas. 

If a dictagloss is used in conjunction with a 
writing frame, it can extend the amount of 
writing a pupil produces. In the next example, 
the pupil used the writing frame to help write 
an account of the Catholic Church in 1500. 



MNEMONICS (A PHRASE TO HELP YOU 
REMEMBER FACTS) 



In science the use of mnemonics to help 
remember sequenced facts has proved 
successful. If the pupils work in groups and 
have access to dictionaries and thesauri they 
can often come up with some original ways of 
remembering scientific facts. This activity also 
makes the pupils think carefully about how 
the words fit together because it is very easy to 
find suitable words but not as easy to make up 
a sentence that makes sense and is easily 
remembered. Year 8 pupils, for example, made 
up mnemonics to help them remember the 
colour sequence of the spectrum. 



highlighting;textt 



In all three subjects involved in the AIMS 
project, getting pupils to highlight the text has 
been useful. The pupils have been encouraged 
to make up questions about the text and to try 
to answer each others questions. If this 
information is then copied onto strips of paper 
and put on display it can provide a valuable 
resource in the classroom. In Science, pupils 
are often asked to choose key words from the 
text. If these key words are then placed onto a 
piece of card and distributed to the group, the 
pupils can be asked to think of ways of 
combining their word with others. This 
provides a good opportunity to think about 
the meanings of words and to have an chance 
to interact with each other and the text. 



DIAGRAMS' 



Sometimes the pupils are asked to present 
written information in the form of diagrams. 
Again, this can help to show if a pupil has 
understood the meaning of the text.For 
example, pupils were asked to present some 
..written instructions as a set of diagrams 



go 
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snowing some ot tne scientinc cnanges taking 
place when making cakes out of chocolate and 
cornflakes 

In Science, ideas can often be presented as a 
set of diagrams and it can be useful to get the 
pupils to present this information as a story. 
This allows the pupils a chance to be more 
creative while still giving evidence of scientific 
knowledge. This idea was tried successfully 
with Year 6 pupils who were trying to explain 
the water cycle. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE PROJECT ON 
RESULTS AT KEY STAGE 2 



As not all staff have been involved in this 
initial project, a group from within Year 6 have 
been monitored in Science in order to measure 
the effect the project has had on raising levels 
of attainment. Progress was measured over 
five months.Two groups of children were 
selected, a project group and a control group. 
The project group had four lessons a week in 
which they experienced lots of strategies to 
help them with text. The other group did not 
have any help with text apart from the odd 
lesson. 

A baseline measurement of National 
Curriculum levels showed that at the 
beginning of the project both groups were 
parallel in ability. 

January 1997 



Baseline Assessment 
Using KS2 Science 
Test Papers for 1996. 


Project 
Group - 
21 children 


Control 
Group - 
22 children 


Level 5 


0 


0 


Level 4 


3 


1 


Level 3 


18 


21 



May 1997 



KS2 Science Test Results 
for 1997. 


Project 
Group — 


Control 
Group - 
2 absent 


Level 5 


1 


0 


Level 4 


16 


10 


Level 3 


4 


10 



The project has improved teaching and 
learning in significant ways. Teachers have 
increased their confidence and skills in using 
strategies for enabling pupils to understand 
the meaning of subject texts. Pupils themselves 
have also learnt strategies for tackling the 
meaning of texts and they have more 
understanding of and confidence in their own 
learning skills. As a school we have we have 
made significant progress in establishing these 
practices through whole school policies and 
subject planning. So far we have limited 
evidence of the effect of these strategies on 
pupil achievement. We have however gathered 
data which indicates that this work has had a 
significant impact on raising attainment in 
Science. 



■;.'vs future 

The staff involved in this project have all 
added a new range of teaching styles to their 
repertoires and when the project was observed 
as part of a schematic review by the Local 
Education Authority it was judged to be an 
effective strategy for raising standards within 
the school. The project is still being 
implemented and developed and the findings 
from current work will be useful in planning 
the next phase. We plan to extend the project 
to the other areas of the curriculum and to 
ensure that all the staff are given full access to 
the information and ideas. 
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KEY OUTCOMES 



Success Criteria 


Pre Project 


Post Project 


Enable pupils to access text 
more effectively 


• Pupils have limited strategies to use 
when faced with unfamiliar text. Of 
the list of strategies the pupils could 
choose they often only ticked one box 

• In a baseline qualitative questionnaire 
the majority of pupils admitted to a 
heavy reliance on teacher input. Some 
simply admitted that they would give 
up on the text. 


• Pupils are now aware of and use a range of strategies. 

• Pupils now use friends as experts, ask adults, use 
dictionaries and thesaurus, read on for inference, 
highlight and identify key words and begin to 
hypothesise on their meaning. 


Provide guidance to teachers 
on strategies for accessing 
texts 


• Staff had been criticised in an Ofsted 
inspection for the limited range of 
teaching styles. However, staff felt they 
had no access to ideas for new ways to 
access text. 


• The first action was to provide a staff handbook 
which illustrated a range of classroon strategies. 

• These strategies were successfully trialled in Science. 
These were applied more widely through teacher 
partnerships and observation of these strategies used 
in History and Science. 

• Whole school in-service sessions have been run. 

• Other schools have been informed through cross 
phase and subject liaison meetings and staff from 
those schools have visited to observe lessons. 


Use modelling, coaching and 
scaffolding 


• Staff are generally unaware of the need 
to show pupils how to be a good 
learner. 

• Although staff are aware of the 
difficulties encountered by pupils little 
was done to show them how to be 
successful. 

• The expectations of many staff were 
unrealistically high. 


• Staff have a greater awareness of the need to 
demonstrate good learning: they give examples of 
how to do and what they do as adults when faced 
with new text. 

• Staff have more skill and confidence in using 
modelling and coaching techniques. 

• 60% of staff now use modelling and believe that it is 
an effective tool to raise achievement. 


Change pupils' learning 
behaviours when handling 
text 


• Pupils waited for teacher input when 
given new text and would continually 
ask what to do, 

• Pupils lack confidence when handling 
text. 

• Pupils are unable to take notes from 
text and simply copy chunks of 
information. 


• Pupils are able to use strategies to help them find 
meaning within text and they have become less 
reliant on the teacher. 

• Pupils show more confidence and can use a variety of 
texts. 

• Pupils can pick out and highlight key words and are 
able to reconstruct text to show meaning. 


Consolidate work done 


• The school had no policy on how to 
help pupils handle text. Staff worked 
independently and were exclusively 
concerned with subject requirements. 

• Planning showed no evidence of how 
subjects were tackling the problems of 
how to help children access text. 


• The project has become an important part of the 
school's development policy and staff are all aware of 
the need to raise achievement and to provide pupils 
with help in handling text. 

• All staff are aware of the range of strategies available 
and these have been introduced into individual 
subject planning files for use across the curriculum. 
Short term lesson plans now show how and which 
strategies will be used. 
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DEVELOPING THE 
LITERACY HOUR 



BARBARA BRIGGS, GRANGE ROAD FIRST SCHOOL 



AIM 



To develop a structured approach to teaching literacy.. 




Introduction 

Grange Road is a large first school with 442 
children (including 80 part time Nursery 
children) 99% of whom are bilingual learners. 
Most of our children have limited access to role 
models outside school to enhance their English 
language development. There is a strong 
emphasis on the teaching of reading and our 
expectations have always been high. However, 
we were concerned that some children were 
neither reading for meaning, nor developing 
good grammatical use of the English language. 
Prior to introducing the Literacy Hour, we had: 

• re-organised reading by putting together 
book boxes of graded reading books 
including some reading scheme material. 

• abandoned our main scheme Link Up in 
favour of books with a more realistic text 
such as Oxford Reading Tree and Sunshine 
Spirals. 

Most staff were happy with these changes, 
however we felt the need for a more structured 
approach. In order to help the children develop 
good English we decided to work together to 
develop a more refined methodology for the 
teaching of reading. 



AIMS 



• To extend the knowledge and skills about 
teaching and learning language throughout 
school. 

• To develop a structured linguistic 
programme based within National 
Curriculum requirements. 

• Train all staff including Teachers, Nursery 
Nurses and Classroom Assistants, and as 
many parents as possible. 

We quickly realised that this ambitious project 
would have to be broken down into small steps 
which could build on existing practice. We 
carried out some research to find out exactly 
how language development was organised in 
Key Stage 1. We found that although the 
teachers were aware of the need to provide 
opportunities for the children to develop 
English it tended to be topic based and not 
closely linked with the teaching of reading and 
writing. We also found that the teaching of 
reading was largely limited to hearing the 
children on an individual 1:1 basis. This was 
time consuming and varied in its effectiveness 
depending on the member of staff. 

At this point, in May 1995, we decided to clarify 
our objectives and develop a plan of action. 
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• Use the AIMS money to buy in a former 
Reading Recovery Teacher, who had worked 
in our school previously and already knew 
many families. 

• Pilot the Literacy Hour in the two Reception 
classes where we would develop structured 
language through the literacy skills of 
reading and writing. 

• Increase opportunities for children to: 

a) hear book language 

b) read simple, meaningful text with strong 
structures 

c) enhance their reading skills and structures 
by talking about the book , 

d) begin to write independently. 

The Staff involved in the Literacy Hour pilot 
were the Aims Co-ordinator (also the Deputy 
Head and Reception Co-ordinator), the Reading 
Recovery teacher, two Reception teachers, two 
Nursery Nurses and a bilingual Classroom 
Assistant. 

Diary of the Literacy Hour 



MAY AND JUNE1995 : 



Our Reading Recovery expert, Cath Robinson, 
worked with all the staff in Reception to 
develop teaching methodology and skills. She 
worked 2 days a week with 8 staff on an 
individual basis. The member of staff was 
released from class to observe Cath listening to 
readers and this was followed up by 
explanations, questions and discussion. The 
following day the trainee heard the readers and 
made brief notes on where each child needed 
most help. Cath observed and provided 
feedback and guidance. These sessions were 
repeated several times and the Reception team 
were able to write guidelines for reading and 
writing by the end of the third week. Cath 
Robinson also spent some time developing the 
children's writing skills alongside their reading 
development. All the staff had opportunity to 
observe this. 

These sessions immediately improved the 
diagnostic skills of staff when hearing reading 
and extended their strategies for developing 
children's reading competence. Two months 
after our first meeting, staff were already more 
confident in the teaching of reading and writing 
and the children were already developing more 
strategies for accessing text. These children are 
now in Year 2 and there has been a big 
improvement in the overall reading scores in 
SATs and in other diagnostic Reading Tests. 



JULYf 1995? 



It became increasingly evident that all the 
children needed some structured reading input 
every day, so our next step was to draw up a 



format for the whole class teaching of reading. 
The Reception team agreed to try out several 
items that we thought were crucial to the 
development of the children's reading. 

• We made some Big Books with enlarged text 
using key words and based on the children's 
interests. 

• We targeted high frequency words. 

• We pointed out punctuation. 

• We targeted initial letter sounds. 



SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBERH995; 



We consolidated our work and extended it to 
Year 1. Staff in Year 1 were released to observe 
Reception teachers and Cath Robinson was 
available for advice. 

We realised that the grading of the book boxes 
was not fine enough for what we were doing 
now, so we re-graded all the book boxes in Key 
Stage 1, and involved Year 2 staff. The re- 
grading of books involved visits to other 
classrooms and it became apparent that we 
needed to draw up guidelines for teaching the 
early stages of literacy. We produced the 
document, 'Guide to the Early Stages of 
Literacy' which included advice on classroom 
display, formal teaching input, use of big books, 
starting writing and hearing children read. 



NOVEMBER AND?DEGEMBER T 1995 i 



When the Reception classes were settled in, we 
started to formulate literacy activities that the 
children could do every day. These activities 
became the basis of our Literacy Hour. We 
found that by planning a week's differentiated 
activities, we could be sure that all the children 
had the opportunity to develop or practise the 
necessary literacy skills every day. The checklist 
and the resources were evolved by constantly 
evaluating their effectiveness and making 
improvements accordingly. By the end of 
December, we were confident enough to share 
our ideas with Years 1 and 2, who were pleased 
to try it in their classes in a small way. 



JANUARY TO MARCEE1996* 



During this time there were two major 
influences on our project. We read about the 
"Lift Off to Literacy" scheme and the Big Book 
approach to the whole class teaching of reading. 
We embarked on both these approaches and 
wanted to know more. We asked questions, 
read up, attended demonstrations and were 
then able to adopt some of them into our 
practice. 
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MARCH TO JULy M 1996 



We refined our planning for the Literacy Hour 
but were delayed in implementing it by staff 
changes. The training had to start again. Extra 
money from Governors enabled us to buy more 
Big Books. 



SEPTEMBER 1996* 



The children coming into school had much 
improved reading skills which we felt was due 
to them having had a whole class reading 
session every day in the Nursery. At an INSET 
session we demonstrated: whole class teaching 
of reading using enlarged text, magnetic board 
and letters, flash cards, and alphabet songs. 

Staff were asked to plan how best to use these 
methods in their own age groups. The response 
was excellent and by Christmas 1996 the whole 
school had implemented a Literacy Hour which 
included the whole class reading session. We 
are now part of the Numeracy project and are 
required to provide Maths sessions in a similar 
format. Our children have responded well 
because they were already trained in this 
method of learning. 



JANUARY:- JUNE 1997" 



We have assembled a book 'The Teaching of 
Reading in Grange Road First School' for 
parents and a more detailed version for staff. 
We have made a video which demonstrates the 
whole class teaching of reading and received 
visitors from other interested schools. We have 
involved some parents through the Better 
Reading Partnership and plan to run 
workshops next year. A family has donated a 
gift of £200 to enable us to buy more Big Books 
for use throughout the school. The school 
language policy and guidelines has been re- 
written in the light of the AIMS project. 



THE! FUTURE! 



Our plans for next year are to keep the whole 
process going, write up and present all the 
information that we have gathered and involve 
more parents. 

Evaluation. 

We have reviewed and evaluated the project 
constantly at year group and whole school 
meetings and through the use of standard 
reading tests. Primary Indicator Project Baseline 
Assessment and End of Key Stage assessments. 
Since starting the AIMS project we have 
recorded significant improvement in literacy 
skills: 

• Almost all the children are showing a keener 
interest and enjoyment in books. 

• The children are developing a much more 
detailed knowledge about books and we 



frequently hear them using words like 
"author", "illustrator" and "publisher". 

• Children are making fewer grammatical 
errors and are much more confident when 
speaking in English. 

• The Early Years children are developing 
independent writing skills and use of 
punctuation at a much earlier age and their 
speaking and listening skills have improved. 



EARLY YEARS ASSESSMENT 



We carried out the Primary Indicators Project 
baseline assessment during 1996 and 1997. This 
indicated areas of weakness that we were able 
to address during the Literacy Hour in 
Reception. Most noticeable was the children's 
inability to recognise rhyming words. From the 
September and January intake only 2 children 
scored in the rhyming section. At the end of the 
year 58 out of 64 children scored in this area 
and a third of the children received full marks. 
In September 1997, when we tested the new 
intake into school, almost half the children were 
able to identify rhyming words and two 
children scored full marks. We feel that this was 
due to the additional input from their literacy 
carpet sessions in nursery. 

Using the Reading Recovery Assessment, the 
same cohort of 78 pupils were tested at the end 
of Reception in 1995 and again in 1997. The 
results showed significantly above average 
improvements in children's reading over a two 
year period. 



7S Children Tested in Reading 


End of 
Reception 
1995 


End of 
Year 2 
7997 


Below Chronological Age 


53% 


10% 


Within their Chronological Age 


44% 


62% 


Above their Chronological Age 


13% 


28% 



END OF KEY STAGETASSESSMENT 



The Year 2 children taking the 1997 Key Stage 1 
tests were in reception when we started the 
AIMS Project and consequently have had the 
benefit of a more structured literacy input over 
two years. End of Key Stage 1 assessment 
showed significant improvements in the 
Teacher Assessment results in English from 
1996 to 1997. While the results show an overall 
improvement across all the language skills it is 
also notable that there has been a significant 
rise in the percentage at level 3 in reading from 
10% to 40% while the percentage at level 3 in 
writing has as yet remained low. This remains 
an area for development. 



KS1 Lci'cl 2 + 


1996 


1997 \ 


Speaking and Listening 


58% 


71% 


Reading 


56% 


75% 


Writing 


54% 


77% 


ENCLISH 


56% 


74% 
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Guide to the Early 
Stages of Literacy 
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VISUAL INFORMATION 



We use all three sources of information when 
we read. We check one against the other to 
confirm what we think. For beginners, the first 
source of meaning is the picture. The text must 
also make sense. The structure of the language 
helps us to predict what a word might be. 
Visual information (the letters) helps us to 
confirm what we think, and to work out an 
unknown word. 

We want children to use all these strategies. 
Each child learns to read in their own way, but 
all children need to use all the strategies. They 
will seem to learn in a random way. To use the 
meaning is the most important strategy, but 
they will be hindered in their progress if they 
do not quickly acquire control of some visual 
information e.g. most of the letters and some 
familiar, high frequency words. Second 
language learners need more time to establish 
language structures, but this happens quickly 
as they read well structured, basic texts. 

A Reading Lesson (Use of Big Book) and a 
Writing Lesson ( construction of text, as in the 
following examples) should be given every 
day. Ways must be found of teaching the 
familiar words and the alphabet as quickly as 
possible. Once a child has control of some 
words and letters, he finds learning more 
words and letters easier. He can begin to use 
the words and letter patterns (Visual 
Information) to cross check with the picture 
(Meaning) and the sound of the language 
(Structure). 



TEACHING READING 



Prompting children to read 

• To find out what they can already do. 

• To help them to do more. 

Orientate the book first. Know the book before 
you introduce it. Give the child a simple 
overview. He needs to have the meaning of 
the text in his head before he reads it. If the 
child stops wait until he has had a chance to 
self-correct. Praise him if he does or if he tries. 
Help him to use the meaning, structure and 
visual information, asking him questions like: 

Docs that make sense?" Does that sound right?" 
"Does that look right?" 

Always praise the child for his efforts. If a 
child is having difficulty check that he has left 
to right movement and that he has one to one 
correspondence. Always give him the chance 
to be independent. It we correct a child who is 
reading to us before he has had a chance to 
use the strategies, we are depriving him of the 
chance to practise them. 



If he fails to use the MEANING of the text, we 
can prompt him with, 

"Did that make sense?" or, "Look at the picture". 

If he uses an incorrect STRUCTURE we can 
say, 

"Can we say that?" or, "Did that sound right?" . 

If he does not use VISUAL INFORMATION to 
correct a mistake, for example, "a" for " the ", 
we can say, 

"Does that look like "a"? 

Or, if he is not attending to the first letter of a 
word we can say 

"Go back , and when you come to that word , say the 
first letter". 

If a child does not read fluently, we say, 

"Read it like talking, " 

and praise him when he does. Fluency must 
be established and maintained from the start. 

Story Time using a Big Book 

The daily reading lesson often uses a Big 
Book. Introduce the Big Book at the beginning 
of the week, and re-read it each day. Read a 
rhyme or poem, written large, pointing to the 
words at fluency speed. Use the same text for 
a week. Use well structured texts, for example, 
Floppy's Bath (Oxford Reading Tree) or 
Smarty Pants (Story Chest). Use these books to 
teach: front cover of book, title, first word, first 
letter, left to right, one to one, word, picture, 
space, punctuation, key words, word patterns. 
Select teaching points according to the text 
and the needs of the children. 

Example from 'Smarty Pants' 
l am a smarty pants 
Rum turn tie. 

Here is an aeroplane 
See me fly 

Draw attention to familiar words (1, am, a, 

Here, is, me). Use the structure to get to "fly" 
and check for meaning (picture) and visual 
information (at this level, the first letter of 
"fly"f In the early years, especially for second 
language learners, priority must be given to 
stories with a strong structure, and a story of 
this type should be read at least once a day. 
Sometimes take a line of text and write it on a 
strip of card in large print, for example, "l am 
a smarty pants". Show the children the text. 

Cut it up in front of them. Mix it up and 
arrange it in the right order with the children. 
This reinforces one to one and left to right. 

Reading activities 

These activities can be used every day: letter 
games, rhymes to teach the name and the 
sound of letters, word games, bingo, 
playdough, paint, sand, building up own 
alphabet book, writing familiar words, and 
using flash cards. 
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Starting writing 

Children are expected to write from the start. 
They can write their name as they register 
each day. 

The text which the teacher and children write 
every day provides powerful teaching 
opportunities. 

Expect the children to have a try. 

For example give the children give the 
sentence, "I went to Morrison's ', A child writes 
T\ What comes next?" "Went" Say "went", 
"Say it slowly w-e-n-t. Can you hear the 
first sound? Write it down. Can you hear 
another sound? etc. Who can write "to"? " A 
child writes "to". Another child writes "to" 
and the teacher finishes it. 

Key words 

Children need to learn key words in order to 
learn to spell and read. Knowing high 
frequency words such as "I", " see ", "the", 
"house", is necessary to develop fluency. Use a 
teacher's stand construct a sentence with high 
frequency words written on a card. Let the 
children try other words on empty card. Give 
the children lots of opportunity to practise 
words to fluency. 

A sample writing lesson 

"We are going to learn this word". Show 
flashcard "and". "It's got three letters, ay, en 
and dee" . 

Make the word in magnetic letters. Show how 
it blends together while moving the letters a- 
n- d. 

"I'm going to write the word flow, starting with 
the ay - round, up and down. Everyone, show me 
how we write it - round, up and down." 

"Nozv we'll write a sentence. " 

Have two smiling faces drawn on a sheet of 
paper. Choose two children who can write 
their name. 

"Aisha and Umar are smiling." Aisha and Umar 
can come and write their own names. 

Another child can write the "a" in "and". The 
teacher writes "are". A child can write the "s" 
and the teacher finishes "smiling". A child can 
put in the full stop. 

There is always something the child can 
contribute. 

This piece of paper goes up on the wall and 
can be referred to at other times. The text can 
be read together with the teacher or child 
pointing at the words. From this exercise 
comes knowledge of: words, capitals, small 
letters, spaces, words, first, last, beginning, 
end, punctuation, one to one, left to right, 
letter formation, and rapidly builds 
confidence. 



The cut-up sentence 

This can be used to make big books, for 
example, Sonam is running, Habib is 
laughing, Uzma is crying. 

The children can draw the picture and arrange 
the text which the teacher has written very 
clearly, and cut up in front of them, and then 
stick it into a big book. The children can make 
their own personal books on a smaller scale. 
The teacher writes the text as it must be very 
clear. Cut up sentences help the children with 
one to one, left to right, locating known words 
and looking for the first letter in a word. 



THE CLASSROOM DISPLAY 
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The classroom should display the following: 
Key words 

The first 20 as flashcards (I, in, go, see, is, the, 
my, went, here, a, am, to, come, like, we, and, 
at, on, up, look, this, me). The children’s 
names on registration cards and milk. 

Letters 



Upper and lower case, alphabet games and 
jigsaws. 

Text from storytime 

For example, 'The Hungry Caterpillar' 

"The caterpillar ate a leaf The caterpillar ate a 
cake. The caterpillar got fat. The caterpillar 
changed into a butterfly" 

These texts can be rapidly constructed with the 
children, re-read, and replaced by new ones. 

Texts written every day 

Written with the children, workshop style, on 
display and re-read. Can be discarded at end 
of week or made into big books. 
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Literacy Hour in Reception - Guidelines 



ACTIVITY 



ONE TO ONE SHARING OF BOOKS 
• Reinforce use of picture, structure 
and phonics 

READ AND DRAW 



grouping 



ACTIVITY 



Mainly individual, 
some group work 



Daily class job 



PHONICS 

• Use pictures as a stimulus to 
identify and write initial letter 
sounds. 

• Use phonic work sheets 

• Make a class alphabet book 



GROUPING 



Class sessions and 
group work 



WRITING KEY WORDS Daily class job 

SHARING BIG BOOKS Daily carpet session 

• Awareness of punctuation 

• Prediction based on picture information 

• Recognition of key words 



MAKE BIG BOOKS Ability group work 

•Sentence construction using cut up 
sentence technique 

• Key word recognition 

•Use for individual reading - accessible text 

• Practise one to one 



RECOGNITION OF KEY WORDS Class and group 

• lotto games activities 

• flash cards 

• wall display 

CLASS NEWS OR ALPHABET BOOK Daily carpet session 

• Look at sentence construction 

• Difference between letters and words 

• Phonic sounds 



DAILY DIARY Daily job for Group 1 

•Write initial letter sounds 

•Write key words 

•First attempt at free writing 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

•Copy sentences on the computer Daily job for Group 1 

• Reading and writing practice 



KEY OUTCOMES 



Aims Project Focus 


Teaching Outcomes 


Learning Outcomes 


• To develop a structured approach to 
teaching literacy 

• To improve standards of reading 
and writing 


• The depth of thinking about 
language, reading and writing has 
improved and teaching has become 
more focused. 

• Teachers, Nursery Nurses and 
Classroom Assistants have 
developed their diagnostic and 
teaching skills in reading and 
writing, using Reading Recovery 
methods. 

• Teaching of reading and writing is 
more targeted and specific. 

• Practical school guidelines have 
been developed and resources have 
been organised to enable staff to 
teach the Literacy Hour. 

• The sharing of information between 
staff has improved continuity and 
progression throughout the school. 

• The whole school now uses the 
Literacy Hour and finds it effective 
with all year groups. 


• Pupils are developing their reading, 
independent writing, and use of 
punctuation at an earlier age than 
previously. 

• Children have more reasons to 
write. 

• Children have a more detailed 
knowledge about books and use 
appropriate terminology to explain 
texts. 

• Children are experiencing more 
structured grammar work than 
previously, which they enjoy. 

• Children entering school from 
Nursery have improved reading 
skills. Early Years children have 
considerably improved their ability 
to recognise rhymes. 

• End of Key Stage 1 English tests 
show significant improvement 

1996 L2 + 56 % 

1997 L2 + 74% 

• Reading Recovery Assessment at 
end of Reception and at the end of 
Year 2. 

1995-R 53% below Chronological Age 
1997-Y2 10% below Chronological Age. 
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THE HIGHFIELD PARENT 
PARTNERSHIP PROJECT 



JULES OFFORD, HIGHFIELD MIDDLE SCHOOL 



AIM 



To raise achievement through research and development of the literacy 
partnership with parents. 



Proving the value of parent power 




Book "panic?.'' in Asian homes arc 
improving children's reading skills in a 
partnership between leachers ai 
Highfield Middle School in Keighley, 
parcnls and pupils. 

Already 50 mothers have taken pan in 
sessions held in Ihe slyle of Tupperware 
parties. And a group of a dozen fathers 
met ai the school last week. 

A third of families of the school's 
nine- 1 1 -year-olds arc taking pan. The 
scheme is part of Bradford council’s 
Tatim Project which gets its name from 
the Urdu word for 'educate'. 

The panics were the idea of Jules 
Offord. a language support teacher, and 
English teacher Carol Maxwell. 

Highfield has had a home-reading 
club for several years in which pupils arc 
encouraged to read aloud. However. 



listeners tend to he older brothers and 
sisters. 

“We think the role of parcnls is 
essential in a child's learning and realised 
we needed to involve them more." 
explains Jules. 

Carol says staff, recognising how 
daunting school can be for parents for 
whom English is not the first language, 
decided it would be better for them to go 
out into the community instead. 

The cost of supply teachers to cover the 
home visits is being met by a government 
grant for work with ethnic minorities. As 
well as being shown selections of suitable 
books parents arc given lips on how to 
show interest in their children's education 
and how to share reading sessions. 

The parties are so popular that friends 
with children at other schools are joining 



in. And attendance has doubled at twicc- 
weckly basic English lessons held al the 
school for Asian women, 

"What happens at home has a major 
impact on how a child performs at 
school." says Jules. "People don't need to 
be able to speak English to support their 
children. They have many other skills 
which they can use. 

“We arc using people's strengths. The 
partnership helps us all lo bring our 
expertise into a child's learning." 

Contact the school on 604101 for 
information on the scheme or the basic 
English classes which arc run hy 
Keighley College or if you would like 10 
provide hooks lor the school library. 

Celebrity at school, page 5 
School news, page 7 
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Introduction 

Highfield Middle School has nearly 400 pupils 
of whom 95% are from the local Asian 
community in Keighley. Many pupils enter 
school with a well below average reading age. 

The Parent Partnership Project began in 1995 
as a response to: 

• Staff concerns about lack of visible parental 
involvement 

• Recognition that some parents felt unable to 
support their child 

• The views of some pupils that parents could 
not help them because they were not fluent 
speakers and readers of English. 

The project built on previous initiatives to 



involve parents which had achieved some 
degree of success. For example, a Year 5 
project had been run to broaden pupils' 
horizons and to engage parents in the school. 

Over the school year, all year 5 pupils went on 
local visits, learnt board games, and took part 
in cookery and art projects. In addition pupils' 
mothers were invited to join in these sessions. 
The response varied but often a number of 
mothers, and their pre-school children, came 
and joined in. Partly as a result of these 
Friday afternoon sessions, demand grew for 
English classes. By coming into school these 
women had gradually felt more accepted and 
were able to take advantage of the educational 
opportunity offered. 
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